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A THING OF BEAUTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

SHE SEES ONE FACE. 

" Love is old — 
Old as Eternity, but not outworn 
With each new being bom, or to be bom." 

Btbon. 

i^STENSIBLY for a siesta. But Val 
^^ was perhaps never more wide awake 

in the course of her young life than she is 

on this glorious eve of Summer, while the 

sun still holds high gala in his home in the 

skies, and all things outward, flooded in the 

yellow light of his beams, look fair and 

VOL. in. B 
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bright. What Val really desires is to cora- 
niand a little time — her very first time at 
Spa — for a little serious reflection and com- 
munion with herself. Gay and volatile, 
laughter-loving and even childishly reckless, 
a pretty fickle butterfly, sunning her wings 
in the world's alluring but evanescent smile, 
she has yet no paucity of brain, and she 
knows full well that she stands on the very 
verge of a decision which must inevitably 
affect the whole course and meaning of her 
life. 

Three men, distinctly dissimilar in all 
points personal and moral, but each of 
whom has indisputably proved his love for 
her, are, figuratively speaking, down at her 
dainty feet, offering her three widely different 
destinies : which of these men shall she 
accept ? 
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She lies back luxuriously on her heap of 
pillows, puts a monster bit of chocolate into 
her mouth (remember, she is only seven- 
teen, and passionately fond of sweets^, half 
closes her eyes, and prepares to meditate. 

Adonis first. 

Within these few days she has practically 
learned, even if her natural intelligence and 
quickness had not made her arrive at the 
fact before, that the woman of Ainsworth 
Harcourt's choice will be the woman society 
delighteth to honour — a woman whose lot 
will be cast in the pleasantest parts of Tophet, 
who will never lack the flesh-pots of the 
Egyptians, and who will " walk in silk attire, 
and siller ha'e to spare." 

All these advantages have a substantial 
attraction. Ainsworth Harcourt offers her 
everything which can tend towards a bril- 

b2 
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liant career ia the world. If she marries 
him, she will reach wealth, social position, 
fashion, and the capability of using all these 
things effectively — a capability which, it 
may be remarked en passant, many women 
are denied. 

Val quickly and deliberately sums up all 
the advantages on the tips of her small 
fingers — they amount to four. Then she 
smiles, reaches her hand for another piece 
of chocolate, and proceeds. 

Jack. 

Jack is also pretty well off in worldly 
goods — in fact, he is quite substantially 
well off with land and houses and cattle. 
Though he is so young, those who are 
judges say there is no better farmer than 
Jack Rivers in the county. His busi- 
ness qualities are excellent ; hg is a capital 
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judge of horse-flesh and stock, lucky in 
speculation, and careful in his habits ; he 
smokes and drinks in moderation, observes 
the Ten Commandments with proper re- 
spect, is generally first in at the death, and 
owns the best breed of dogs in Devonshire. 
His temper is first-rate, and his appearance 
very passable. The woman who marries 
him need not fear that love will fly out 
of the window when poverty comes in 
at the door. Prosperity of a sober, jog- 
trot kind will always be his. Ambition 
or intellect finds no abiding place in his 
breast or brain, and gaiety, pleasure, 
fashion, and excitement will be lacking cer- 
tainly at his board and hearth. 

A woman when she is once married, 
however, Val reflects, recalling many wise 
axioms of her youth (mostly from headings 
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of oopy-books), does not care for such things. 
Her desres and affections are bound up in 
her husband, etc.. etc. 

Now it is impossible to deny that Jack is 
the best, the very best fellow in the world, 
and worships her to the point of absurdity ; 
also if she becomes the presiding genius of 
the "house that Jack built," she will be 

■ 

almost, as it were, next door to "home." 
Plantagenet Leonidas, with his laughing 
debonnaire face, will be able to look in upon 
the domestic paradise every day, Augustus 
Adolpbus, and St. Cecilia can make it their 
play-room, and the " little mother," dearest 
of all, can superintend the household when 
a ride on Nell or a new novel takes up the 
mind of its legitimate mistress. 

The picture ought to be very attractive, 
but somehow, even as she ponders, the suf- 
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focated feeling of which she once spoke to 
Jack, comes over Val — one grain of love 
would colour the picture with the enchant- 
ing hues of Eden ; fs^iling that grain — she 
shudders, and goes on to the third and last 
head of her mental discourse — Keith Fair- 
fax. 

On the name she pauses full five minutes ; 
not so easy is it to sum up what he offers, 
while her truant fancy mil dwell so per- 
sistently on himself. 

With ambition and love of gaiety, every- 
thing, fading from her mind, she finds herself 
wandering back to the pleasant hours of 
camaraderie; days when they loitered 
through the green shade of overhanging 
trees, or climbed the breezy hill-sides toge- 
ther. 

'' Ah, what delicious hours they were !" 
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she sighs faintly and softly, and wonders if 
she will ever know such pleasant ones 
again. 

She puts in comparison with them her 
experience of greatest triumphs in the ball- 
room, and the triumphs appear to pale as 
gaslight pales by the side of Nature's golden 
sunshine. 

So the men, whose homage made those 
triumphs, seem to dwindle into marvellous 
insignificance by the side of Keith Fairfax. 
Why, she cannot tell ; Keith is by no means 
a Phoenix among his sex in beauty, nei- 
ther would an impartial critic think him 
especially fascinating. To some women he 
would be common-place, perhaps ; yet his 
words and tones come back to Val, they 
thrill with strange, sharp sweetness to her 
heart, and she asks herself with a sudden. 
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almost deadly pang whether she has lost 
him! 

She forgets entirely to consider at this 
moment how little, how very, very little, he 
has to offer her. She does not think of 
questioning in what region, short of Arcadia, 
two people, young, healthy, and with 
moderately good appetites, can live on four 
hundred a year, nor how much money 
those unpainted pictures are likely to bring 
in to pay the vulgar but necessary demands 
of the butcher and the baker. She draws 
no vision of a villa ornee, of French furni- 
ture, of the elegant nothings that the 
feminine soul clings to so tenaciously. 

No, she only thinks of the man himself. 
The man who looked at her with such 
tender, passionate eyes out on that green 
hill yonder, and said in a voice that comes 
to her now, 
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*' Oh, my darling 1 do you think you can 
ever learn to love me well enough to marry 
me, poor and struggling ?" 

She could not answer the question then, 
but she answers it now, clasping her hands 
over the face on which the lovely rose- 
flush glows and deepens. 

The day slowly declines, and as the sun 
sinks behind the western hills, gay strains of 
music from the Kiosk float to her ears, but 
she scarcely hears them, and never stirs. 

Ainsworth Harcourt calls, and sends in to 
inquire if she will not take a short stroll, 
the evening is so cool and refreshing, but 
she declines. He then desires to know if 
he may not come for her w^hen she is ready 
for the ball. She replies that Mr. Rivers 
has already arranged to escort her. 

Then in the soft twilight hour she lies 
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back on her pillows, and through half-closed 
lids she sees one face — the face that she 
knows now is the dearest face in all the 
world to her — a face, not handsome, but 
which owns a pair of tender dark grey eyes 
whose glances have gone right down into 
her heart — glances the very memory of 
which makes her cheek grow red and pale, 
and her heart beat fast with alternate hope 
and fear. 
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CHAPTER II. 



VANITAS VANITATUM. 

^' I do confess thou'rt young and fair, 
And I might have been brought to love thee, 
Had I not found the slightest prayer 
That breath could move, had power to move thee. 
But I can let thee now alone. 
As worthy to be loved by none. 

Such fate ere long will thee betide. 
When thou hast handled been awhile ; 
Like faded flowers be thrown aside. 
And I shall sigh, when some will smile. 
To see thy love for everyone 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none.'* 

The Coquette — Herrick. 

X ISETTE having arrayed Mrs. Lyster and 
•*-^ the fair *' Marie Antoinette " to their 
satisfaction, finally seeks Val. 
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Val, who still lies dreaming her love's 
young dream in the soft twilight, while a 
star or two peeps down inquisitively through 
the curtainless window upon the increased 
loveliness that love has called up on the girl's 
sweet face. Regretfully she rises at last at 
the call of the vivacious soubrettej and cer- 
tainly no fairer "coquette" ever stepped the 
earth, when the toilette is completed. 
Lisette has done wonders in the short space 
of time allotted to her, and the costume, if 
not critically exact, is yet most picturesque 
and beautiful. The long-waisted body, the 
pearl-embroidered stomacher, the low, Van- 
dyck corsage in front, and the high ruffle 
behind, all are familiar to our eyes in the 
picture of the old time maestros. The cos- 
tume, marvellously becoming, would be be- 
coming to a plain woman. What then must 
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it be to this diuigfater of Eve, to whom Na- 
ture has been so lavish in seductive tints — 
this girl with a beauty so hit that 

*'If to her share some kimuai errofs fall. 
Look in her £ace and joaH f wget them all ;" 

and who is as proud as a peacock of her- 
self. Let us own, however, that a woman 
must be composed of strange materials who 
does not feel that it is charming to be young 
and pretty, considering that youth and 
beauty are the recognised weapons of 
slaughter of men's hearts and souls. 

Val, open as the day, makes no pretence 
of feeling otherwise when she comes out of 
her room in a perfect flush of triumph, and 
exhibits herself to her father, and Mrs. Lys- 
ter and Jack. Maude Meredith, having no 
desire to feast her eyes on sister loveliness, 
has departed already with some friends that 
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live hard by. Keith Fairfax has not put in 
an appearance at all during the evening at 
the chalet, and his aunt, who would ordi- 
narily be much incensed at such neglect on 
his part, is at present put into an effusively 
good temper thereby — such conduct, she 
opines, does not say much for the irresist- 
ibility of the pretty pink and white face 
which she fancied had bewitched him. 
Despite his assertion at dinner, hope, like 
the bird in the story, has, as usual, told a 
flattering tale, and Val, half expecting to 
find him among her group of inspectors, 
with one swift glance takes in the circle of 
three and her own disappointment. 

If there is any balm to be had in Gilead 
— i.e., any emollient for wounded love in a 
flattered vanity, the ointment is freely ap- 
plied to her. 
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Mrs. Lyster forgets her irritation, and 
felicitates her on her appearance cordially. 
The philosopher forsakes for full five minutes 
the pages of an absorbing theory, and at 
the end of that time remarks sedately that 
she looks very well, and Jack — all of a 
fluster and blushing with pleasure like a 
girl — gapes at her, open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, in a sort of sepulchral admiration, 
which is far more eloquent than a whole 
chaplet of flowers of rhetoric ; and all the 
while Lisette promenades round and round, 
her candle in hand, like a revolving light, 
pointing out the effects of the costume. 

When all this is done, they start for the 
Redoute. They are late, and the crush of 
the ball-room is beyond description, but, 
great as it is, Val makes a decided sensation 
as she enters on Jack's arm — Jack in a very 
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presentable swallow-tail, that scarcely looks 
as though it owed its fashion to a provincial 
tailor, with an amplitude of snowy shirt 
frill, that none but a Spa blanchisseme could 
bring to such perfection, and with a proud 
and happy expression on his healthy visage, 
that he always wears when the queen of his 
soul employs him as a walking-stick. But a 
small proportion of the company are in 
fancy dress, and consequently those that are 
have the pleasing consciousness of being 
examined and criticised unsparingly. There 
is the usual quantum of sea-nymphs and 
flower-girls, of characters from history and 
characters from fiction, of picturesque cos- 
tumes, and of costumes which are chiefly 
remarTsable for being bizarre. 

As Val and Jack fall into the line which 
just now is promenading the two salles — for 

VOL. m. c 
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on this especial occasion the further one, 
that is ordinarily used for a theatre, is 
thrown open to the public — Jack is con- 
scious of that pleasant thrill of complacency, 
a sort of moral and even physical inflation, 
which a man feels when escorting a woman 
whose glorious presence glorifies him. 

Every half dozen steps they are stopped 
by some one who comes up to compliment 
Miss Egerton on her dress, to tell her how 
surpassingly she has surpassed herself, and 
to solicit a dance. Soon her card is full — 
so full that only one waltz remains, which 
she guards pertinaciously. Several ask for 
it, but she laughingly says she is keeping it 
for a friend. This " friend "does not, how- 
ever, seem in any haste to take advantage of 
her generosity. Val has been nearly an 
hour in the room before she even sees him, 
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and then he is talking to Mrs. Middleton, 
and only acknowledges her by a formal bow. 
The bow is returned frigidly, while a weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth is 
carried on inwardly. At this inopportune 
moment, Ainsworth Harcourt comes to her 
side. 

'*! think the next dance is mine,'' he 
says, a little stiffly, offering his arm. 

"You mistake," replies Val. She is 
just in the centre of a group of jeunesse 
dorie^ the most agreeable acquaintances she 
has in Spa, and she feels small inclination to 
exchange the appreciation of a dozen men 
for the society of one, " The next dance is 
Monsieur de Lanoy's — at least, his name is 
on my card." 

Ainsworth Harcourt bows — a bow on the 
Grandison model — his taste and tact are 

C2 
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perfect — ^nothing would induce him to dis- 
pute a point of this kind ; but a look steals 
over his soperbly handsome face which is 
not common to it — a look of cold haateur, 
a look that has even a $oupqon of dislike 
in it. 

" I understood that it was mine," he says, 
and quietly turning on his heel, he walks 
away. 

There are visible surprise and satisfaction 
in the butterfly group at this little rebuff to 
the queen-maker, for the lords of the 
creation, noble animals though they be, are 
yet creatures of weak mould. But VaVs con • 
science smites her. 

That the dance was his, she knew well, 
when she allowed Louis de Lanoy to write 
his name over Mr. Harcourt's. At the 
moment she felt a sort of perverse defiance 
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of any probable or possible displeasure on 
Ains worth Harcourt's part. Now, " variable 
as the shade by the light quivering aspen 
made," she regrets having sullied her lips by 
a small white lie. And she feels ashamed, 
as one feels ashamed, when one has taken 
shabby advantage of the immunity which is 
chivalrously permitted a woman to do or 
say uncivil things. It is a retributive jus- 
tice perhaps, which, accords her nothing for 
her incivility, for Keith Fairfax, who is 
standing not far oflF, and for whose approach 
she has in reality lingered far more than 
for the admiration of her surrounders, pre- 
sently moves away without even a glance in 
her direction. 

Apres cela le deluge. 

Val's eyes sadly follow his retreating 
figure, and with a decidedly sinking heart 
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and forlorn spirit she sees him pause once 
more at Mrs. Middleton's side. 

She feels wickedly vindictive against this 
woman — almost ghoulish — as though she 
would willingly crunch up the bones of this 
graceful, lissom, Spanish-eyed, worthless 
Circe, who lures her old lover by dint of 
word and glance, while she affects before 
the world to be an irreproachable matron — 
chaste as ice and pure as snow. 

Val grinds her to powder (mentally) 
under her high military heel, and turning 
to one of the curled and scented darlings 
of ladies' boudoirs, asks for a pencil, and 
deliberately scribbles down in the place 
she has reserved for Keith the name of 
Harcourt. 

It is some time, however, before the tardy 
reparation becomes known. Ainsworth 
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Harcourt feels that he has borne as much 
as flesh and blood can stand from this au- 
dacious coquette, this little country miss, 
who seems so little aware of the magnificent 
distinction he has conferred upon her, and 
that it is full time to assert his manly dig- 
nity. He asserts it, therefore, in the ordi- 
nary fashion of men in love, by bestowing 
his attention upon other women, of whom 
there are a multitude willing — nay, visibly 
eager — to accept everything or anything he 
chooses to offer, this Prince of Beauty, with 
his blond hair and ultramarine eyes. Like 
so many poor-boxes, they are ready to re- 
ceive the smallest donation — a smile, a 
word, his arm for a promenade, or his hand 
for a dance. 

Yet even while apparently engrossed in 
wholesale flirtation with the fairest of the 
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sex in the room, even while lavishing com- 
pliments, pressing snowy fingers, whispering 
soft nothings, and meeting softer glances, 
he finds himself covertly looking again and 
again, disapproving, yet fervently admiring, 
Mr. Fairfax's *'Lady Coquette I" Despite 
himself and his prejudices, he cannot help 
secretly owning that never was character 
better suited, or more ably sustained, never 
did woman distribute her attention more 
impartially than Val does just now, and 
never did woman wear brighter looks, or 
give more winning smiles. 

Ainsworth Harcourt feels that all this 
must end, that he must clearly make it 
understood that such doings must stop. 
Flirt though he has been himself, ever since 
he dropped round jackets, and donned the 
toga virilis^ and flirt though he probably in- 
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tends to remain until the very end of the 
chapter, he has not the slightest idea of 
allowing his wife to indulge in the same 
amusement. The woman of his choice must 
be an exceptional being, and a very different 
stamp of woman from those puppets with 
whom he has been in the habit of dallying 
and associating, and with whom he has passed 
so many hours of agreeable foolery. Csesar 
himself may. do what he likes, but we all 
know what is expected from Caesar's wife. 
It is an old, old story, carried down from 
generation to generation, and, alas ! for the 
honour of the world, a story more theoreti- 
cal than practical. 

The hours go on towards midnight, the 
crowd is suffocating, the heat intense, the 
gaiety at its height. Since she entered the 
room, Val has scarcely been five minutea 
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under her chaperon's wing. Instead of look- 
ing exhausted, however, she is in higher 
beauty and gayer spirits than ever, when 
Ainsworth Harcourt again approaches her. 

" You are only just in time," she says, 
meeting his angry brow with a little laugh, 
which he would think the most delicious 
sound in the world, if he had not heard it 
bestowed upon any number of other men 
during the last few hours. "I have put 
your name down for this very waltz, and I 
was reflecting a moment ago whether I 
should have to send after you, or else give 
it to some one else." 

** I wonder you hesitated over the alterna- 
tive, when there are so many to whom you 
could give it with satisfaction, no doubt, on 
both sides," he answers coldly. 

"Yes, there are a good many," Val 
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admits, frankly, with an air of modestly- 
repressed exultation. *' But then, you see, 
I thought you wanted it. If you don't " 

" You know I do," he cries, quite unable 
to resist the sweetness of the uplifted face. 
All his w'rath, his condemnation, are scat- 
tered to the four winds as he looks at her. 
In this world, what is it but a repetition of 
things ? Like the judges of old, whose fiat 
was stayed by fair Phryne's face and form, 
so Val's tawny eyes and sparkling smiles 
disperse this man's anger in a trice. As he 
speaks the band strikes up ''Unter den Lin- 
den," and, putting his arm round her elabor- 
ately whaleboned waist — yet a dainty, 
lissom waist in spite of whalebone, — he 
whirls her awav. 

It is a glorious waltz. The room is 
lengthy, the floor well waxed. The lamp- 
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light glitters, the music peals out an exhil- 
arating strain, and these two have danced 
together until each knows well the other's 
step and peculiarities. It is also the end, 
though they know it not, of their six weeks' 
acquaintance, their butterfly flirtation, and 
their two days' serious love affiair. A very 
fitting end it is, too, when one considers all 
things — for such affiairs abound like thistle- 
down at delightful little hot-beds like Spa. 
The very atmosphere is enervating, the 
company often demoralising; and 'tis well 
that, like thistledown, the slightest breeze 
blows them away. In some partings in the 
world so much love and faith and hope go 
down for ever that we might well play over 
them that '' Marche Fun^bre " of Chopin, 
that Liszt calls the " m^lop^e so funereal, 
so full of desolating woe." 
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But for Others, what could we ask more 
appropriate than the light, gay, and en- 
trancing strains of the " Unter den Linden " 
Waltz ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

WILL YOU, OR WILL YOU NOT ? 

" What do you think of marriage ? 
I take 't as those that deny purgatory. 
It locally contains a heaven or hell ; 
There's no third place in it.'* 

Webster. 

" "\7^0U must be tired ! You had better 
-*- let me take vou somewhere to rest. 

There is no such thing possible here in this 

fearful crowd/' Ainsworth Harcourt says, 

rather tenderly. 

Val is tired, and does not demur ; and he 

takes her out of the ball-room into the 

comparatively fresh coolness of the long 
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corridor, in which the wax-lights are grow^ 
ing dim, and in which fewer flirting couples 
than usual are to be seen. Like a huge 
maelstrom the salle de danse has engulfed 
them, so there is not much difficulty in 
finding the quiet and secluded corner, free 
from interruption, of which Mr. Harcourt is 
in search. 

He wheels a cosv red velvet-cushioned 
chair for his partner close into the embrasure 
of an open window, and leans over the sill 
himself. 

The big yellow moon, at her full, floods 
all around with glory ; the trees look silvery 
in her light, and the walls of the opposite 
houses gleam like mother-of-pearl. 

" Oh, what a lovely night !" apostrophises 
Val. 

"Yes," he asserts, lifting up his large 
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ultramarine eyes poetically to the heavens. 
"It is lovely, and moonlight hours were 
made for love, and all that. At least, the 
poet says so, doesn't he ?" 

**TA^poet? — which poet? Don't be so 
ridiculously vague, Mr. Harcourt," cries the 
girl, flippantly. She is weary, and out of 
temper as well. " Women may be allowed 
to indulge in foolish generalities, but men 
should be more decided in their dis- 
course." 

" You are inclined to be hard upon me to- 
night," he says reproachfully. " And do you 
know that I have not caught your eyes once 
for full ten minutes ?" 

'* I am looking at the moon." 

" Are you ? but I did not bring you here 
for that t I want to speak to you, and this 
is as good an opportunity, I presume, as I 
am likely to have." 
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**So you brought me here to speak to 
rae," she observes, with a sigh of resignation. 
** How apt one is to flatter oneself ! I really 
fancied that you honestly wanted me to 
rest." 

** And can you not rest and listen at the 
same time ?" 

*' Cela depend. If it is a very interest- 
ing subject on which you are prepared to 
dilate, it will excite me instead of resting 
me. 

" I really cannot tell whether or not you 
will consider it a very interesting subject^ 
but at least it is a very important one — to 
me. I have been watching you closely to- 
night, Val — watching you as a man naturally 
watches the woman he expects to marry, 
and you must forgive me, if it is impossible 
for me to refrain from saying that I have 
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felt great — great disapproval of your manner 
to other men." 

"Indeed!" she exclaims. Though he 
speaks unwillingly and with all the defer- 
ence possible, as becomes a true gentleman, 
her hot blood is up in a moment. She 
flings back her head haughtily, and faces 
him, her dark eyes gleaming out bright 
and defiant. 

" And pray may I ask what there is in my 
manner which is unfortunate enough to 
incur your disapproval ?' 

This with a sneer — not an ugly sneer, 
but just a little curl of the red lips that 
gives her beauty perhaps a prouder cast, aud 
Ainsworth Harcourt hesitates. He scarcely 
knows how to put into words all he has felt 
— the curling red lips unman him and 
•make him a shade nervous ; he thinks 
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that Val ought to understand without any 

words on the subject. At last he says, 

* 

" It is this principally, I think — that you 
lead everyone who approaches you to ima- 
gine that you specially like, admire, or are 
interested in him. Now such a manner is 
in women the secret of coquetry, the very 
essence of coquetry, and I do not at all 
desire you to be called a coquette, Val." 

" You are remarkably considerate for 
me," answers Miss Egerton satirically — 
** very considerate indeed ; but as far as I 
am concerned, an37body who likes may call 
rae a coquette, and welcome !" 

" Yes, but you forget," he remonstrates 
gravely, "that I am concerned as well as 
yourself — very deeply concerned in what 
people may say of you, and I know the 
world infinitely better than you do. You 
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are positively lowering yourself in accepting- 
admiration so eagerly, in flirting so openly 
and promiscuousl)^, and you are lowering 
nie ! You are not aware, perhaps, how much 
you cheapen all I have offered you, when you 
treat it as you might treat the idle, fulsome 
compliments of any empty fool, and when 
your tones and glances are not a whit 
sweeter for me than they are for the first 
new acquaintance who asks you to dance !" 

" Are they not ?" asks Val, and there is a 
peculiar accent in her voice which provokes 
and puzzles him. " You see, my looks and 
tones are not my own — I mean that I never 
make them other than they naturally are. 
If they are the same to you as to other men, 
does it not follow as a matter of course that 
I do not feel differently towards you from 
what I feel towards others ?" 
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" Possibly that does follow !" he says 
proudly, "and you must think me very 
stupid that such a simple solution of your 
<3onduct did not occur to me before ! Then 
I am to understand, I suppose, that you 
have been deliberately making a fool of me 
for the past days ?" 

" I do not see why you should understand 
anything of the kind ! It was a clear and 
succinct agreement, if you remember. I, said 
that I would take into consideration the 
matter of marrying you, but I never heard 
that consideration was a term synonymous 
with consent. You have seemed to fancy 
so, but is that mv fault?" 

" It does not matter whose fault it is I 
The question is, will you be good enough to 
give me a definite and final answer now ? I 
asked you to marry me, Val. — Will you do 
€0, or will you not f " 
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This masterful, imperative sort of wooing 

would do remarkably well with women of 

•/ 

the spaniel species — the large class of wo- 
men who luxuriate in being bullied and 
brow-beaten, and cling all the closer to men 
who approach so near brute nature ; but 
Miss Egerton is of ver)^ diflFerent metal. She 
has been fed on the cakes and sugarplums 
of existence too long to submit cheerfully to 
nauseous things. 

*'I will notr she flashes out like light- 
ning, unable to control her wrath. Then in 
a moment she recollects herself, and goes on 
more quietly, " Oh, Mr. Harcourt ! do you 
not see that there would not be any real 
happiness for either of us, if I did ? You 
have taken a fancy to my face, but already 
you are jealous — whether for me or for your 
own dignity it does not matter — and object 
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to my love of admiration, and my desire to 
make myself agreeable. Now both this love 
and this desire are as natural to me as — as 
anything. I have been thinking about my- 
self very seriously this afternoon, and I see 
quite clearly that I shall make a worldly, 
dissipated, frivolous woman — the kind of 
woman you would not at all relish as a wife, 
and who would give any amount of trouble 
to her husband, unless, indeed, I happen 
to marry a man for whom I care a great 
deal !" she adds honestly. 

" And you do not care for me ?" he asks, 
feeling his vexation and sense of injured 
dignity melt into thin air as he looks at the 
fair, frank, young face on which the yellow 
moon is shedding her light. 

** No !" she answers, with such unmistake- 
able sincerity that he winces a little. It is a 
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terrible downfall for his vanity, but he bears 
it like a man. " If I married you, it would 
be for what you offer, and not for what you 
are, and that would be desperately wrong 
and wicked of me, when you are willing to 
make what you consider such a sacrifice in 
marrying me — I who am without fortune 
and outside the charmed circle of so-called 
fashionables ! No doubt you think it very 
strange that any girl should not love you," 
she murmurs, with just a faint cadence of 
humour in her tone. " I do not pretend to 
explain such a phenomenon ; I simply state 
it, crying your pardon the while." 

** You might spare me any mockery, at 
least ;" and, though he speaks haughtily, 
there is none of that mean, petty, offended 
self-love in it which men display on occa- 
sions of this kind. ** If you do not love me, 
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there is of course nothing more to be said. 
I could never sink so low as to ask any 
woman for her hand who could not give me 
her heart." 

" No, of course not. And when there 
are so many women who would give you 
their hearts without any asking or diffi- 
culty," observes Val contritely, "it would 
be a downright shame for one who cannot 
do so to marry you, would it not? The 
matter strikes me in that light." 

*' It is very good of you to speak for other 
women so confidently," he answers, rather 
grimly, /'but when a man has been foolish 
enough to set his heart on one woman, the 
sentiments of the rest of the sex don't, as a 
rule, concern him very much." 

Here comes a short pause. They hear 
the music of the Lancers pealing out from 
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the ball-room, and Val has time to think 
how very unpleasant all this is, and to won- 
der if she will regret to-morrow all she has 
said to-night, before Mr. Harcourt speaks 
again. This time melancholy marks him 
for her own, and his voice is as plaintive a& 
a nightingale's. 

"You know how I love you, and, after 
all that has passed between us, it seems so 
hard that you should throw me over like 
this !" 

Whereupon Val turns and looks full at 
him. 

'' Might I ask what has passed between 
us? I do not understand what you can 
possibly mean." 

*' Never mind. Only I repeat again that 
1 love you — love^ you so desperately that 
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I shall be most miserable if you persist in 
rejecting me." 

Val glances dreamily out of the window^ 
out on the silvery trees, the pearly walls, 
and into the bright, luminous night. She 
reflects — Is she wise in casting away the 
good things the gods are oifering her ? And 
what is she casting them away for ? Just 
for the sake of a man who is at this moment 
by the side of the woman he loved so 
madly years ago — just for the sake of a few 
love-words spoken in her ears, that were 
evidently vain, and light as the Sum- 
mer air. But a vision of dark grey eyea 
rises up in the moon's soft gleaming. She 
turns, and speaks impatiently. 

^' No, Mr. Harcourt, you do not love me ;. 
and if you protested it for ever, I should 
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not, could not believe you. I know you, I 
think, better than you know yourself. You 
may fancy at this moment that you care for 
me, and next week you will have forgotten 
my very existence. I am not, as I said 
before, the sort of wife for you. You want 
an adpring creature to sit at your feet and 
worship you, and I — well, I believe I love 
myself too well to worship anyone." 

Another pause, and then Ainsworth Har- 
court speaks again. His voice is so changed, 
it has grown so metallic and cold, that Val 
starts when it falls upon her. She glances 
at him. If his voice is hard and cold, his 
face is rigid ; the blue eyes are icy, the per- 
feet lips set ; altogether, it is an extraor- 
dinary metamorphosis that surprises and al- 
most awes her. 

" I ought to take you back, ought I not?" 
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he asks politely. " No doubt your admirers 
are wondering what has become of you; 
and I have no longer the right to find fault 
with their number or their exigence. In- 
deed, I believe I was mistaken in believing 
that T ever had a right." 

** Whether you had a right or whether you 
hadn't, you are justified in all you have 
said," Val answers, in a fit of penitent can- 
dour. "I know that I am a dreadful flirt, 
and no doubt I have behaved horribly to 
you ; but indeed I did not mean to do so, 
and I am very sorry !" 

"Please don't vex yourself with any 
further consideration of the matter," he 
remarks indifferently, for it galls his pride 
to be regarded as an object of commiseration 
by her. " I have only failed as a man must 
occasionally fail in life, I suppose, and luckily 
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people do not break their hearts in this 
world now-a-days — at least, not in our 
world ! May I take you back into the ball- 
room ? You are quite rested, I trust, and I 
am engaged for the next dance." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A PASSION THAT LIVES. 

" When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony." 

Shakespeare. 

/^NCE more back in the ball-room and 
^^ Ainsworth Harcourt's handsome face 

vanished from her side, and with it what she 

believes to be the one brilliant chance of her 

life, Val looks round a little wistfully for 

Keith. Perhaps it is mere instinct that causes 

her to do so, for, as a matter of serious con- 
sideration, she feels that she has every rea- 
son in the world to be incensed at th6 neg- 
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lect with which he has treated her, and she 
certainly has no reason to imagine that he 
would notice her if he were in sight. 

Instead of being in sight, however, it is 
like looking for the proverbial needle in a 
stack of hay to search for one particular face 
in the throng. She does not catch a single 
glimpse of him until an hour later. Weary, 
and a trifle paler than her wont, she goes 
down the staircase on Jack's arm, and 
mechanically walks into the cafe, glancing 
neither to the right nor to the left. 

*'Here are two chairs," Jack says, and 
they sit down at a small round table to find 
themselves opposite Mrs. Trevor, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, and the lost sheep, Keith Fairfax. 
The ladies bow, and Val starts and colours. 

"I did not know you were here," she 
observes coldly, addressing Keith. *'Can 
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you tell me what has become of Mrs. Lys- 
ter? I have been longing to go home, and 
have not been able to find her." 

" I heard her inquiring if anyone had seen 
you^^' he answers in a voice quite as frigid as 
her own, " but I believe her anxiety was set 
at rest when somebody replied that you 
were in the safe custody of Ainsworth Har« 
court." 

" We went out into the corridor for cool- 
ness,*' says Val nonchalantly yet blushing, 
*' but I have been dancing since. Are you 
enjoying the ball, Mrs. Trevor? It is a 
brilliant affair, I suppose !" and unconscious- 
ly she gives a short weary sigh, which 
reaches Keith's sharp ear and causes him to 
look keenly at her for a moment. The 
study is not satisfactory, it is to be presumed, 
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for he turns away with a perplexed expres- 
sion on his features. 

" It is brilliant, I suppose, as a ball,'* Mrs. 
Trevor remarks, " but I don't consider it a 
success as a fancy ball — not more than a 
quarter of the people are in costume ; still 
the effect is good enough." 

" Some of the costumes are pretty," Mrs. 
Middle ton puts in languidly. "Yours is 
one of the best," she adds, addressing Val. 

" Thanks. I am glad you like it. Yes, 
it has been very much admired ; and one 
person, an excellent judge too, told me 
that I have sustained the character wonder- 

fully." 

'* None could gainsay that," Keith observes 
quietly. 

" I don't know much about the cha- 
racters. May I ask whit you are? I 
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have heard several people discussing the 
question, and nobody seemed to know ex- 
actly whom you represent," says Mrs. 
Trevor. 

"I am only a nondescript," Val replies 
laughing. '*You are welcome to call me 
what you like. I should not be astonished 
at anything after having been asked by Miss 
Thornton just now if I was Lucrezia Borgia 
or Queen Elizabeth." 

"It is at least evident to what country 
and what era you belong," Mrs. Trevor 
goes on. *' But some of the dresses are 
chiefly remarkable for presenting an un- 
limited field of conjecture. For instance, 
that girl over yonder in crimson satin and 
gold fringe (she comes from Salt Lake City, 
they tell me) — can you imagine what age of 
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the world, or what part of the globe, she is 
intended to represent." 

" An odalisque out of a Turkish harem,'^ 
murmurs Mrs. Middleton. 

"A Spanish gipsy," says Val. 

"Rather an allegory from the banks of 
the Nile, or somewhere," Keith remarks, 

" She is the * Rising of the Sun,' " cries 
Jack — adding, when they look at him in- 
credulously — " She told me so herself." 

" Anyway, it is a bright scene to carry as 
a picture away with one, even with its 
leaven of absurdity and shortcoming," Mrs, 
Trevor says, lifting her eyeglass, and glanc- 
ing round the cafe over the fanciful toilettes, 
the fair faces, the demolish ment of ices and 
cakes, the popping of Veuve Cliquot corks, 
" We shall be dull enough at Blankenburg 
to-morrow night — eh, Gertrude ?" 
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. " Do you think of leaving to-morrow ?" 
asks Val ; and, so far from displa5dng any 
hypocritical show of concern, there is an 
unmistakable clearing of her brow, and a 
brighter light in her eye. 

"Yes, we are going," Mrs. Trevor an- 
swers. " My husband went to secure rooms 
for us, and we must follow him to-morrow. 
You will find Spa thin a good deal now. 
The races at Baden are close at hand." 

" You leave too, do you not ?" Mrs. Mid- 
dleton says, looking at Keith. 

Val's heart gives a great leap into her 
throat — hearts that have not been subjected 
to much systematic training wUl do such 
things sometimes; and she looks at him 
also. Perhaps there is something magnetic 
in that look — at all events, his eyes meet 
hers as he answers — 
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" Yes, I shall leave to-morrow. A party 
of men are going on a tour to Luxembourg, 
and I have agreed to join them. I think we 
shall take up our line of march early in the 
day." 

Val says nothing ; but she is horribly con- 
scious that she is changing colour — that the 
lovely rose-flush is dying out of her cheeks 
before that other woman's eyes. She pulls 
herself up bravely, and lifts a glas5 of wine 
to her lips to hide their pallor. 

" So I can drink a pleasant journey to all 
of you," she says, without a falter. " Jack, 
are you thinking of going too ?" 

To her surprise, for she asks the question 
in careless jest, Jack meets her gaze with a 
wonderfully wistful expression in his eyes. 
She has seen the same expression before, 
and laughingly likened it to that which 
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Ruby, his favourite setter, often wears. 
There is far more of compliment in the com- 
parison than she is aware. Few, indeed, 
among human eyes, can equal the dumb 
eloquence that dwells in a dog's. 

" Yes," he almost whispers, " I think of 
leaving too. Not later than to-morrow 
morning ; the train starts about six o'clock, 
I believe." 

"Jack, are — are you crazy?" demands 
his sovereign, " or has the champagne got 
into your head? What do you mean by 
talking such nonsense? Leave! leave in 
this way, without a word to me; it is 
absurd 1" 

"But I have spoken a word — ^several 
words to you," Jack says, pitifully. 

"It is absurd," reiterates Val, positive- 
ly, "I will not allow it. Pray what can 
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have put such an idea into your head?" 

He gives her an odd, quick glance. 

*' Several things have put it into my head. 
rU tell you about them by-and-by." 

There is a significance in his tone which 
Val has by this time learned to interpret. 

" Upon my word, everybody is most dis- 
agreeable to-night," and while she applies 
diligently to her strawberry ice to cool her 
wrath, the others rise from the table. 

Mrs. Trevor proposes at once to her 
cousin to leave the Rooms, but this Mrs. 
Middleton declines to do. 

*' Go yourself, Margaret, by all means," 
she s,ays. " In fact, you know you will be 
ill to-morrow if you do not ; but as for me, I 
am tired of playing the rdU of old woman 
perpetually. I mean to remember that I 
am still young, and ' make believe,' as the 
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children say, to enjoy myself this last night 
before we go to Blankenburg and blue 
devils." 

" Really, Gertrude," Mrs. Trevor flashes 
out, angrily, ''you are as much trouble as if 
you were sweet sixteen ! How can you 
expect me to go home and leave you 
here?" 

'* I am perfectly capable of taking care 
of myself," replies the other woman, haughti- 
ly. " If you choose to remain, of course it 
is your own affair ; but you will certainly be 
ill to-morrow, and unable to travel." 

Mrs. Trevor, aware that this is true, un- 
willingly prepares to depart. 

" I need not trouble you, Mr. Fairfax," 
she says, when Keith proffers his escort. 
**The Gordons, who live at the Portugal 
also, are just going, I see, and I can accom- 
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pany them. Do bring Gertrude as soon as 
possible." 

Keith smiles at this adjuration, and re- 
plies, cheerfully, that he is at Mrs. Middle- 
ton's service whenever she is ready to go. 
But in his heart he disapproves of the 
arrangement, although it is not, of course^ 
his place to say so. 

Instead of being of the same mind as he 
on the subject, Mrs. Middleton is evidently 
determined, as she has avowed, to make the 
very most of this night of freedom and 
gaiety. 

" I feel as if the dear old days were back 
again!" she half whispers, half sighs, with a 
wistful smile, as soon as Mrs. Trevor's plump 
back is turned. " With the best intentions 
in the world, Margaret torments me almost 
to death. She is one of those wretched 
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women who live in continual and mortal 
terror of Mrs. Grundv. Now I think that 
that tyrannical person really respects one 
more, and treats one no whit the worse for 
a proper show of indifference and independ- 



ence/' 



*'Do you think so?" asks Keith. "I 
confess I have never given the subject much 
consideration. When it has been forced 
upon me, however, I must acknowledge 
that it has been because Mrs. Grundy has 
disported herself very unpleasantly." 

" She always disports herself unpleasant* 
ly," murmurs his companion, shrugging her 
fair shoulders. "She exists like the law, 
for no other purpose ; but what is that ?" 

They are standing near an open window,. 

"A train coming in? — there is none due 
at this time !" 
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"It is the ten o'clock train, which is two 
or three hours late," Keith answers. " There 
were rumours of an accident a short while 
ago, but a telegram quieted apprehension — 
* unavoidably delayed, but no accident,' it. 
said." 

"How dreadful for those who are ex- 
.pecting relatives of any kind !" Mrs. Middle- 
ton remarks. " Of course they must have 
been very anxious. I have a horror of a 
railway accident !" 

They are silent for a few minutes. Then 
(life is full of such contrast!) the band above 
suddenly clashes out gaily, and she turns to 
Keith. 

"I said I meant to 'make believe' that 
I was young still and capable of enjoyment. 
Will you help me? — will you take one 
^altz with me, for the old days' sake, before 
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we say good-bye ? It may be for years, or 
it may be for ever !" 

Keith looks at her. Her lips are actually 
trembling, and her eyes glitter with excite- 
ment. He is surprised and not gratified 
by this invitation ; but what can he say ? — 
what could any man say in his position? 
There is but one course open to him, he 
thinks, and he takes it after a second's 
scarcely perceptible hesitation. 

*'I shall be delighted!" he says. "I 
should have asked for the pleasure long ago, 
but that you spoke of having given up 
waltzing." 

"And so I have, because Philip forbids 
it; but the taste of forbidden fruit is so 
sweet, you know, and to-night — just to-night^ 
I feel that I must have one waltz — and with 
your 
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Objection, as has been already said, is not 
to be expected, and would not even be civil 
from the man to whom she pleads in low, 
impressive tones. So he takes her upstairs, 
and in another minute they are waltzing 
their first waltz together since the old days 
when she was Gertrude Heneage, and he 
was her madly-adoring slave. Naturally 
they both think of this, but ashes are not, 
fortunately, combustible, and Keith finds his 
pulse beating not a throb faster for memory 
of his old madness. On the contrary, 
(he would not have believed such a thing 
possible, if it had been prophesied two 
months before) his glance wanders over 

his partner's bent head with its glossy, raven 
plaits, to follow Val as she leaves the ball- 
room on Jack's arm. 

He wonders where the two are going, and 
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what the poor love-sick young fool will say- 
to her. Be sure he heard the whisper in 
the cafsy and understood it as well as the 
person addressed. 

*' What a heartless flirt she is 1" he thinks, 
striving to strangle his love and jealousy with 
indignation. ** Though she means to marry 
Harcourt, she cannot make up her mind to 
spare even that poor fellow !" 

Meanwhile, the vehicles have driven up 
from the station, and landed most of their 
freight in the street in which the Kursaal 
stands. 

*' The fancy ball is still going on," some one 
says; and, tired and dusty though they be, 
some of the men go into the building and 
through the empty trente et quaranie room 
to the glass doors, through which they hope 
to obtain glimpses of the gay scene — of the 
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kaleidoscope effect of the shifting crowd, and 
of beautiful women. 

" By Jove ! it's rather a pretty sight, isn't 
it, Middleton?" remarks an enthusiastic 
youth, whose participation in the ball the 
tardy train has prevented. 

'*A horrible crush 1" growls the person 
addressed, a slender, handsome man, but 
with a scowling look about his eyes that 
suggests ill-temper. He moves, neverthe- 
less, closer to the door to obtain a better 
view, and, as he does so, his eye falls on one 
figure among the waltzers, and he stands 
transfixed. Gertrude ! — his wife ! Can it 
be his wife, radiant, smiling, flushed, that he 
sees whirling past in the arms of her old 
lover — of the man that, above all other 
men, Philip Middleton hates with a wild, 
unreasoning, almost fiendish hatred. 
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As he stands watching them with knitted 
brows and compressed lips, his is not a 
pleasant face to contemplate. There is not 
the slightest danger of a melodramatic out- 
break, or that he will in any manner forget 
that he is an English gentleman ; but that 
the devil of jealousy stirs within him is 
evident to the most superficial observer. 

If Mrs. Lyster could see him now she 
would not feel comfortable. Wise with the 
wisdom of the serpent, she has from the first 
feared such trouble between these two men 
— as many a foolish, reckless woman has 
made in the past, and wiU make in the 
future. 

Mr. Middleton is not quite, however, on 

duelling thought intent. When the waltz 

ends, 'he loses sight of the couple. Then he 

. moves sharply from the door, and takes a 
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turn up and down the gambling-room to 
consider what he will do. Shall he go into 
the ball-room, in spite of his travelling 
attire, claim his wife, and end this miserable 
flirtation at once ? He strongly inclines to 
this course — the furies drive him to it ; but a 
wholesome fear of creating a scandal and 
rendering himself an object of ridicule, 
restrains him. 

Oh, thrice blessed dread of ridicule! 
How many men and women does it restrain 
from absurdity — and worse ! 

While the infuriated husband relieves his 
feelings in rapid locomotion, the wife says 
to Keith — 

"I think I had better go home now. 
Margaret is sure to keep awake, and fidget 
for my coming. But my shawl is in the 
cloak-room, and I must get it. The night 
air is probably chilly." 
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Downstairs to the cloak-room they pro- 
ceed, but no shawl is forthcoming. 

They turn over a multitude of wraps, but 
Mrs. Middleton identifies none of them. At 
last she says, 

"I must go without it. No!" (as Keith 
proposes a dieter search) "I won't give 
you further trouble. It does not matter, 
and luckily my dress is not thin." 

*'Here is Miss Egerton's wrap," says 
Keith, taking up a soft white and pink 
striped shawl which he has good reason to 
know, having folded it so many times round 
Val's slender figure, and carried it on his 
arms for hours, like a useful cavalier of all 
work. " I wonder if she has taken yours 
by any chance ?" 

•'Very likely she has taken mine," she 
says, "for it is like this. Put this round 

f2 
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me, and we can go as far as your ch&let 
and make an exchange." 

Keith obeys and wraps the shawl round 
her, but it occurs to him that to go first to 
the chalet will certainly elongate the walk. 
It is with this, however, as with the waltz. 
Distinctly it is not his place to object, so 
they pass out of the Redoute and walk 
slowly down the street. 

"A magnificent night, is it not?" he 
says, falling on a conventional remark at 
once. 

" Yes, it is beautiful," assents Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, lifting her large dark eyes to the 
hyacinth sky which is studded with stars 
that wait on the moon. "It reminds me 
of a night at Baden. Unless I mistake, it 
was the one before you started for Italy-^ 
when you and I left a party at Lady Kerr's 
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and strolled about for half an hour ; do you 
remember it, Keith ?^' 

" Yes, I remember it well," he answers 
grimly, flinching at the pronunciation of his 
Christian name by her. Does he not re- 
member it? As she speaks, it all comes 
back to him — words, looks, tones, ay, and 
kisses — a memory that a short time back 
would have stirred him to fierce indignation, 
but which now only moves him to cold 
contempt for this woman leaning heavily on 
his arm — this woman who did her best to 
ruin his whole life for him, and who has 
not self-respect enough to understand the 
dignity of silence. 

And this woman's heart, meanwhile, is 
beating with a nervous flutter. Foolish, 
weak, impulsive though she is, let us do her 
the justice to say she is not wicked — yet 
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She means no real harm; she does not 

dream of breaking her marriage vows, or of 
injuring the honour of the husband she 

loathes ; she only wants to clear herself a 
little in the eyes of the man she heartlessly 
jilted, but whom she has never ceased to 
love with a love that is worthless, but yet 
which is love in its more debased form. She 
does not realise that under most circum- 
stances she might be playing with dangerous 
fire. Finding that he gives her no encour- 
agement to proceed in her reminiscences, she 
speaks again after a short pause, and this 
time there is a decided quiver in her voice. 

" Perhaps it is foolish or wrong of me to 
allude to that old time ; it is so utterly past 
and gone !" 

Here she stops: perhaps she fancies he 
will protest against her assertion ; but he is 
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either hard as a stone or cold as ice, and he 
never so much as turns and looks at her. 

"Ever since I have been here," she says, 
" I have wanted to speak of it to you, but 
— but lacked courage as well as opportunity 
to do so." 

'* Why should you desire to speak of it ?" 
he asks ; and, despite his efforts to the con- 
trary, he cannot help showing his distaste to 
the subject. " What good end can possibly 
accrue by alluding to that which, as you 
say, is utterly past and gone ?" 

" Only the good end of making you think 
less harshly of me. Though you have not 
reproached me, I am sure, I can feel in your 
manner that you think my conduct to you 
was infamous, and without excuse. Very 
likely it was; and yet I must tell you 
all " 
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" Pray do not trouble yourself to tell me 
anjrthing," he interrupts, annoyed, disgusted, 
yet forcing himself to remember that cour- 
tesy is due to a woman, though the heavens 
fall. " I trust you will not pain yourself by 
imagining that any explanation is due to 
me. I beg your pardon if my manner has 
seemed to express anything like reproach, 
or a sense of injury. Believe me, nothing 
was further from my thoughts." 

She clasps his arm a shade closer, and 
looks up imploringly. 

*' I would rather have reproach a thou- 
sand times than the — the cruel " she 

flashes out impetuously. "Your manner 
has shown, as much as a gentleman can 
show, coldness and contempt. Oh, do not 
disclaim ! I do not mean that you have 
ever in the faintest particular transgressed 
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outward respect, and all that sort of thing ; 
but you have made me feel — well, never 
mind what you have made me feel. Now, 
I know that I did not break your heart," 
she cries rather bitterly, as though it were 
very reprehensible of his heart not to be 
broken. "I know that you are now in 
love with another woman — that you are per- 
fectly indifferent to me ; still I cannot help 
longing for your good opinion, and, for the 
sake of those old days when you did love 
me, Keith — love me more madly, passion- 
ately than you will ever love anyone else — 
I want to explain to you how I was in- 
fluenced." 

"Forgive me if I repeat that it is not 
worth while," Keith answers, a little less 
frigidly, for her vehemence has touched him. 
After all, in sinning against him, did she not 
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far more deeply sin against herself? Has 
she not sold herself into bondage, a loath- 
some bondage, against which she rebels each 
moment of her life, while he has at any rate 
the happiness of freedom, the delicious 
privilege of being able to love another wo- 
man as she says, who may be as little 
worthy a true man's love as the one by his 
side, and yet whom he would right willingly . 
take into his arms and guard as God's best 

gift. 

'* I can imagine everything," he says 
gently. " I can understand everything, I 
am sure, without harrowing you by an 
explanation. Let me tell you that I do 
not blame you now. Of course I felt very 
bitterly for a time, but reason showed me 
that you were perfectly justified in acting 
as you did." 
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" It is easy for you to talk in that man- 
ner," she cries, with a great rush of emotion 
in her accents. This philosophic^ indiffer- 
ence on his part is much, very much harder 
to bear than the bitterest, most passionate 
reproaches could be. She realises now — 
finally and altogether — that her empire is 
entirely over; that she has no lingering 
hold — Platonic or otherwise — on Keith 
Fairfax's heart. 

It is likely that this realisation may be of 
service to her after a while. At the present 
moment she feels a choking sensation in her 
throat, with which she valiantly struggles 
for a minute or two, then suddenly amazes 
and dismays her companion by bursting 
into tears. Not calm, well-regulated tears, 
slowly trickling down her cheeks, such as 
the fair denizens of Vanity Fair are trained 
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thorough fiasco of her explanations, and 
subjected herself — were Keith as vain as 
many of his sex, Ains worth Harcourt, for 
instance — to suspicions which, foolish as she 
is, weak as she is, make her cheeks burn in 
the semi-darkness. Directly she is able 
to steady her voice, she says hurriedly, 

" I don't know what you must think of 
me ; but I remember of old that you were 
generous, very unlike other men, and I 
hope you will not misunderstand — or — or 
—think—" 

"I think nothing, except that you are 
tired and nervous," he interrupts kindly, 
clasping her hand in sheer pity for her evi- 
dent agitation and embarrassment. *' Don't 
imagine that I misunderstand anything. 
But I feel that I am to blame. I should 
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not have spoken so — so coldly perhaps. 
You must pardon me." 

" I have nothing to pardon!" she answers. 
^' It was desperate folly in me to allude to 
the past, but I thought it would make me 
happier to explain how I came to treat you 
so cruelly. It has troubled me more than 
you can imagine to know how you must 
regard me, and I could not help using this 
last opportunity to try to explain." 

" I understand exactly why you wished 
to speak. But it is all over now, and ex- 
planations are useless and painful. Who 
cares to re-open an old wound ?'' he asks, 
with a thrill of sadness in his voice — a thrill 
with which the present has nothing what- 
ever to do. It is a tribute to that past of 
which they have been speaking, to the 
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romance of youth, which died when this 
woman trod over his heart on her path to 
the " world " she cared for. 

But though the romance of youth is a 
good thing, the passion of manhood is a 
better one. Who dreams of mourning the 
death of the blossoms of Spring, when we 
think of the flowers of Summer ? 

" And you forgive me ?" she questions 
eagerly. " You won't think bitterly or 
hardly of me any more? I was always 
easily influenced, you know, and when they 
told me it was for the best " 

" Yes, yes, I forgive you, freely and en- 
tirely," he exclaims hastily, for he does not 
wish her to make any confession which 
hereafter she may regret. " Do not trouble 
yourself with any further thought of me. 
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Try to make the best of your life. We caa 
none of us do more than that." 

" I hope you will do more than that ! I 
trust you may be really happy !" 

He shrugs his shoulders with a slight 
gesture significant of hopelessness. 

*'I have resigned all such extravagant 
expectations," he says quietly. 

After this there is another pause. The 
thought that it might be as well to adjourn 
to her hotel does not seem to occur to Mrs. 
Middleton. In truth she is thinking of 
other things, and sees no reason why she 
should end this tSte-h^tete^ in which there is 
nothing really wrong, and which is very 
sweet, in spite of the bitterness it has con- 
tained — the sweetness of forbidden fruit, 
which has a fascination for her. So they 

VOL. in. G 
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remain, she sitting on the steps, Keith stand- 
ing close by, when a rapid, decided tread 
sounds on the gravelled road, and a man 
advances towards them. Then the lady be- 
thinks herself, and rises. 

" Perhaps we had better go,*' she remarks, 
and at the sound of her voice, low as it is, 
the man, who is near at hand, advances to 
her side. 

"Gerturde!" he almost shouts, and the 
tremble of rage is plainly discernible in his 
tone. 

Mrs. Middleton shrinks back from him 
with a visible start and a faint cry. 

" Good heavens, Philip !" she says. " Is 
it you 'r 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 

** When hope is chidden 

That fain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidden 

In the breast to dwell ; 
When fettered by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh, death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid farewell." 

Heber. 

« 

*' TTAL, it is very good of you to leave 
the ball and all your partners and 
admirers to come with me," says Jack, grate- 
fully, " especially since you must know that 

g2 
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I have nothing very pleasant to say to- 

you." 

" If I waited for some one who had 
something pleasant to say to me, my dear 
boy, I think from present appearances that 
I should have to wait a good while," replies 
Val frankly. *' Everybody has been un- 
commonly disagreeable to me of late, so, 
you see, you will be quite in the fashion. 
As to my partners and admirers, I don't 
care at all about leaving them, and I am 
heartily sick of hearing about them. Every- 
body," proceeds the girl, in a tone of injury, 
"has been reproaching me with my ad- 
mirers, as if I could help having them ! — 
as if every woman was not glad to have 
them I" 

And with this Val heaves a weary sigh. 

" I am sure 1 don't reproach you," mur- 
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inurs Jack, magnanimously. ** I know that 
you can't help being beautiful and bright — 
I would not wish you to help it if you 
could. If you belonged to me, Val, I 
should never be jealous ; I should be proud 
and glad to see other men admire you. 
But then," adds the poor fellow, rather rue- 
fully, "you dorCt belong to me, and so I 
can't help feeling unhappy ; therefore, Spa 
is no place for me, and the sooner I go 
away the better." 

" Jack, you quite break my heart when 
you talk in such a miserable tone," she 
cries. '* You make me feel as if I was the 
most wicked woman that ever breathed. 
To think that you should have come all this 
awful distance " (her accents seem to imply 
that he has journeyed from the North Pole) 
'' to see me, and that I have done nothing 
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but make you wretched ever since you 
arrived here !" 

''Never mind about that," he answers^ 
with a commendable attempt at cheerful- 
ness. "Of course I knew, in a manner^ 
what I should have to expect when I came. 
Are you going at once to the chdlet ? — if 
so, I will go and find your shawl." 

'' It is in the cloak-room," she says, drop- 
ping into a seat in the vestibule ; " go and 
get it for me — it is pink and white striped 
— and I will wait here, glad to rest, for I 
can assure you that my feet acheJ^ 

Thus dispatched. Jack goes, and Val sits 
and reflects. She, as well as Mr. Middle- 
ton, marked with surprise and a strong 
sense of jealousy and mortification the waltz: 
in which Keith Fairfax indulged with his 
love of olden days. As she reflects, it must 
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be confessed that the heart of " My Lady 
Coquette " is very sore. Keith's unpardon- 
able and unwarrantable neglect is the one 
bitter drop in her cup of triumph, and just 
now she feels as if this drop quite neutral- 
ises the sweetness of the draught. Not once 
this long evening has he been near her — 
not once to-night has he spoken to her, 
save when forced to make some conventional 
remark by accidentally meeting in the cafe^ 
and though she flatters herself that she 
knows the reason of his conduct, it is none 
the less hard to bear. 

" He might pay me a little decent at- 
tention. He might give me an opportunity 
to explain myself," she thinks. " He knows 
that it is impossible for a woman to make an 
opportunity. What pleasure can he take in 
waltzing with that Mrs. Middleton, I won- 
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der, after all he said of her the other day ? 
Told me not to compare myself with her, 
and then deliberately brings her to the ball 
in preference to me, and dances with her as 
if he liked it ! Upon my word, men have 
no more consistency in them than — than 
women !" 

While these indignant thoughts are pass- 
ing rapidly through her mind, her eyes fall 
on Maude Meredith, and she unconsciously 
admires that young lady's haughty beauty 
and perfect toilette. No smallest detail of 
the latter is careless or lacking, for Maude 
has many times appeared as her hapless 
majesty of France, and probably knows 
the points of the costume as well as Marie 
Antoinette herself could have done. 

The calm scorn with which she regarded 
another Marie Antoinette (such accidents as 
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duplicating a famous character so often 
occur at fancy balls), who appeared in a non- 
descript dress of pale pink silk, it would be 
vain to attempt to describe. Suffice it to 
say that the extinguished young person in 
question early in the evening resigned her 
regal dignity, and was heard meekly an- 
nouncing that she was a " lady of the court 
of Marie Antoinette." 

Besides the royal personage, Val catches 
a glimpse — the first she has had for some 
time — of her chaperon. At a small table 
in the cafeMis. Lyster sits, talking animated- 
ly, for she has drunk a good many glasses 
of frothy champagne. '' Dum vivimus viva- 
mus" is her motto— and a right good and 
rollicking one it is, too, if we have the 
courage to hold to it. On one side of her 
sits a famous politician, on the other a 
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fashionable poet. When she chooses, this 
cynical, sharp-tongued old woman can be a 
brilliant conversationalist, and she does 
choose just now — Val sees it in the gracious 
smile which wreathes her withered lips, and 
in the thoroughly interested countenances of 
her companions, and wonders a little why 
the barometer of her temper has so suddenly 
marked fair weather. 

While she is still in doubt on the subject, 
and suspecting somewhat that it is in a mea- 
sure because Ainsworth Harcourt and her* 
self are supposed to be happily disposed 
ofj Jack returns with a wrap, which he 
folds round her, and, taking his arm, they 
go out of the Kursaal. 

*' Well," she says, with a genuine sigh, as 
they walk down the street, '' the grand ball 
is over — at least, for me — and I cannot help 
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wondering if it has been as complete a 
failure in the way of enjoyment to anybody 
else/' 

'' Failure !" repeats Jack, with an accent 
of the liveliest astonishment. " Do vou 
mean to say that you have not enjoyed 
yourself ?" 

"Yes, I mean just that," she responds. 
" You may believe it or not, as you like ; 
and I should not blame you for not believing 
it. But, all the same, it is true. The fact 
is. Jack," — and she sighs again — " I think I 
am tired of being what is called a belle." 

*' What !" exclaims Jack, unable to credit 
the testimony of his ears. 

" It is not half as agreeable as anybody 
merely looking on might think," Val pur. 
sues musingly. *' One grows so tired of a 
constant succession of men who say exactly 
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the same things in substantially the same 
manner, and are, most of them, fit for no- 
thing but dancing monkeys. Now, with the 
greatest love for dancing in the world, one 
can't dance all the time ; and after a while 
one grows horribly tired of looking pleased 
when one is bored, and interested when one 
wants to yawn." 

" I should think it must be hard work," 
remarks Jack sympathetically. 

"Yes, it is very hard work," observes 
Val, with an air of suddenly developed 
misanthropy. " I begin to agree with a 
lady — a very clever lady — who told me one 
day that not one acquaintance out of every 
twenty whom she made repaid her at all for 
the trouble of knowing him." 

**How pleasant for her acquaintances!" 
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says Jack. " If she spoke in that way of 
meu, how did she speak of women ?" 

*' I don't think she thought that they ei)er 
repaid her !" Val answers, with a laugh. 

By this time they are sitting in the little 
verandah of the chalet. The air is fresh 
and cool, as mountain night air always is, 
and a sweet, subtle scent rises up from the 
garden hard by. Down in a narrow stream- 
let that purls at the back of the house, the 
frogs are croaking loudly and hoarsely. 

" Does not that sound like home ?" asks 
Val, alluding to the last-named choristers. 
" How often we have sat in the verandah 
and listened to them, have we not ?" 

" Yes, indeed I" answers Jack. " But 
somehow it seems to me that the frogs 
croak more loudly and hoarsely there than 
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here. At all events, I shall hear them again 
very soon, and be able to tell." 

" Were you really in earnest when you 
spoke about leaving to-night," she questions, 
a little sceptically, " or were you only anxi- 
ous to see if I would not burst into tears, 
and cry, ' Oh ! Jack, don't !' " 

" If I had been foolish enough to enter- 
tain any idea of that kind, I am afraid I 
should have been greatly disappointed," he 
laughs, with a laugh that has only a ghost 
of mirth in it, and no more. "No; I was very 
much in earnest — sad, sober earnest — I assure 
you. I have felt to-night as if I should be 
down with a sharp attack of fever, if I stayed 
much longer, and saw the distance between 
us two widening more hopelessly each hour. 
So I said, ' Jack, my boy, it is quite time 
you left, there is no good in staying longer. 
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Don't wait till your blood is so hot that 
mischief may come of it, but go at once.' 
So I have made up my mind — to go." 

" What good advice you give yourself!" 
says Val, admiringly, and virith an extra 
soupqon of respect in her regard. "Now, I 
am never able to be firm and decided with 
myself like that. I wish I could be !" 

"You think it is good advice, then?" 
asks Jack, very wistfully and dolefully, for 
he has hoped against hope that his announce- 
ment might have been received differently. 

The girl hesitates a moment, then speaks 
with her old frank kindness characterising 
each tone. 

" Yes, dear boy, I think it is good advice. 
I shall be very sorry to see you go. Oh ! 
don't shake your head in that way, I mean 
it honestly; I am not using the words as I 
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would to any acquaintance for whom I did 
not care a fig. But if it is for your real 
good, you know, as they always used to tell 
us when we were children and had to take 
nasty physic, why, I can bear it. I am sure 
your visit has given you very little pleasure, 
and I fear that even if you stayed it would 
not give you any more, for I am such an 
abominable person that it only makes people 
miserable to care for me." 

"What an idea you have of yourself T 
replies Jack, with a tender chord in his 
voice. " I hope you don't think for a mo- 
ment that it is because I am vexed with you, 
Val, that I am going ? As I said a little 
while ago, of course you can't help being 
beautiful and being admired, and I am not 
unreasonable enough to blame you for liking 
other men better than you like me. But — 
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but it is very hard to see^^ he adds, evidently 
wishing to speak moderately. "It makes 
me dreadfully wretched, and I make you 
uncomfortable, and that is the upshot of the 
matter ! So on your account, as well as 
my own, I had better go back to the hay 
and oats." 

*'Jack," says Val, solemnly, "you are 
too good for this world ! I am not fit to 
tie your shoe-strings — if you had any shoe- 
strings to tie ; and I don't know any woman 

« 

who is — Cissy, perhaps, when she is older. 
I think St. Cecilia will turn out very 

« 

domestic ; and you need a domestic wife." 

Jack shakes his head sadly, his temples 
throb and burn, and his heart seems to 
have left its proper and natural position, 
and to have settled in a big leaden lump in 
his throat. 

VOL. lu. n 
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"As to my being good," he says, "you 
know that is all nonsense. God knows I 
am far from being a Paladin ; but I always 
thought it was a shabby thing for a man to 
try and torment a woman into marrying 
him. I don't mean to do that ; but — but 
you won't mind, Val, if I ask you once if 
there is any hope for me — the least bit of 
hope in the world ?" 

His voice trembles in spite of himself, 
and two pleading yearning eyes gaze at her 
through the dim light. She gives a deep 
sigh, and clasps tightly together the hands 
lying in her lap. She feels rather than sees 
the longing in the face turned towards her, 
and she hears and understands much better 
than she ever did before the accents of 
restrained passion in the familiar voice. It 
comes home to her for the first time, with a 
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sudden realization, that she who would not 
willingly harm the meanest worm that 
crawls on the earth, must of necessity in- 
flict the sharpest and most positive pain on 
this poor faithful heart. The thought costs 
her own heart a very keen pang, for there 
is in Val none of that . callous cruelty which 
makes so many women absolutely indifferent 
to suffering of this kind. 

'* I hope you won't be very sorry," she 
murmurs at last, and her tones, which to 
him have always seemed sweet, sound just 
now like spoken music. " I hope you are 
fully convinced by what you have seen here 
that I would never suit you, and that I am 
not worth regretting, for I — I don't think 
there is any hope for you. Jack." 

There is a minute's silence. The soft 
night wind comes with a swish, and gently 

h2 
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stirs the cool green leaves of the passion- 
flower on the trellis, the stars wink and 
blink naughtily at one another in the sky, 
the roistering frogs croak louder and hoarser 
down in the purling brooklet, and Jack 
knows that the house he has spent his life 
in building has fallen in ruins at his feet. 
He says nothing. He gathers himself up, 
smothers a rebellious sigh, and, in the dark- 
ness, presses his teeth down hard on his 
nether lip. 

What can he say, unless he casts himself 
on her pity, and he is too English at heart 
to do that. It is Val who speaks presently 
again. 

"Jack," she pleads, laying her hand on 
his arm, while he shivers, strong man as he 
is, under her touch, and averts his face, that 
she may not read the crushing misery de- 
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picted on it, *'tell me, you are not much 
hurt, are you? I don't care how angry 
you are, I don't care if you call me the most 
unprincipled flirt that ever walked the earth, 
if you can only say that you don't mind it a 
very great deal," and she stops and gulps 
■down a sob herself. 

Jack turns round with something like a 
laugh — an odd catching sound in his throat, 
and taking the hand that still lies on his 
arm, clasps it in a vice-like grasp which 
almost makes her scream. She heroically 
represses the inclination, however, thinking 
to herself, " If it does him any good, poor 
■dear fellow, I can stand it," and so for 
another second or two there is still silence ; 
then, 

" Val," Jack whispers, as hoarsely as the 
frogs that keep him company, "I never 
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thought a hard thing of you in my life, and 
I never shall, understand that. I have tried 
with my soul to win you, and T have failed 
— that is not your fault, and I hope I know 
how to bear it like a man. Life will be very 
dark — very dark !" he mutters, dashing his 
hand against his eyes, '* but no doubt I shall 
do very well, and perhaps some day be the 
better for it. But oh, Val, I love you so — 
I have loved you so long, it's like getting my 
death-blow! Never mind, don't let it vex 
you^ dear. God bless you, and — good-bye. 
When shall I tell them all that 3^ou will be 
at home ?" 

" I don't know — it depends on papa, but 
before very long, I daresay," she answers. 

She speaks mournfully enough. The 
parting saddens her somehow, more than 
she could have believed. It is not the 
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thought of going home that causes her de- 
jection, though she knows how impossible 
'she will find it to drop back into the old 
existence — the idle, careless existence of a 
few weeks ago — with anything like content 
or patience. She feels dimly — feels, though 
she does not know — that she has tasted the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, and that 
the happy, unconscious ignorance of the past 
can never more return. 

Jack rises to go, and then Val holds out 
to him the diamond hoop which she has worn 
since the day he placed it on her finger as a 
conditional betrothal ring. 

But he gently pushes back her hand. 

"No," he says, "it would break my heart 
to take it ; it would remind me always of 
what I hoped might have been. It has 
been worn by the only two women I love 
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— my mother and you, Val. Sooner than 
it should encircle anyone else's finger, I 
would throw it into the river. Keep it, 
darling, if only in memory of a faithful 
friend /" 

And then he goes, bravely and cheerfully, 
bearing like a true man the pain which has 
come upon him — the empty sense of loss 
which makes life seem such a worthless 
thing. He knows that the fate which has 
befallen him is no uncommon one, and that 
he has no right to murmur because he has 
failed to win the bright prize on which he 
had set his heart; but, nevertheless, that 
same heart turns sick and weary when he 
thinks of the long vista of years before him 
in which Val will have no part, and he is 
conscious of a wild, insane longing to fasten 
his strong hands on the throat of the man 
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who has robbed him of her ; albeit, he is 
not very certain of the identity of this man, 
and sober common-sense tells him that he 
never possessed her in the first instance. 
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CHAPTER VL 



I WILL EATK ALU OK SOTHIKG/ 



to oe jtaJtoms € < ■■ ■ ■ ■■ti oiig stroi^y 
As proofe of holf writ.'' 

Shakespeabe. 

TTAL, left to herself in the verandah, 
remains sitting in the shadow of the 
passion flower — just as Keith sat a few nights 
before — ^pondering whether she has done 
well or ill. For the life of her, she cannot 
tell. What does she expect? What does 
fihc mean? She asks herself these ques- 
tionfl indignantly. 
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*' Do you know what you want yourself?" 
she demands, addressing her own inner 
consciousness. ''Upon my word, I don't 
think you do ! You have declined to marry 
one man who offers you all the things of the 
world which you have hankered after during 
your whole existence, and another who has 
loved you all his life — for — for what^ I 
should like to know ?" 

What the inner consciousness answers Val 
will not listen to. She metaphorically closes 
her ears to any explanation within. She is 
still in a state of uncertainty and turmoil, 
when the sound of approaching footsteps 
makes her shrink as far as possible into the 
shade. She fancies that Miss Meredith or 
Mrs. Lyster may be coming, and she has no 
mind to be detected in solitary meditation 
and sentimental star-gazing. Instead of the 
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two she dreads, she hears Keith's voice the 
•next moment, saying, in a tone of great gen- 
tleness and evident concern, 

" I think you are tired. Suppose you sit 
•down and recover yourself !" 

As he speaks, Val's heart gives a tremen- 
dous throb, and then seems to stop beating, 
and her glance, grown accustomed to the 
partial light, recognizes at once the willowy 
graceful figure of Keith's old love, the old 
love who, with a shuddering sound, between 
a sigh and a sob, sinks down on the step. 

There is a minute's pause, a luinute in 
v\rhich Val, in a horrible state of doubt, asks 
herself what she had better do. To retreat 
is impossible, to advance seems equally so. 
Even under ordinary circumstances, even if 
the people concerned were those to whom 
^he felt an utter indifference, she would lack 
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the moral courage necessary for such a step, 
but now — ah I the flouted inner conscious- 
ness may exultingly keep silence now, for 
Val, quivering in every fibre with a sudden 
passion of jealous pain, knows the secret of 
her rejection of Ains worth Harcourt and 
Jack,andfeels that she dare not utter a sound, 
lest it should merge into a wail of misery. 

She has no desire to listen to what these 
two have to say, but how can she avoid it ? 
The only thing left her, therefore, is simply 
to sit still and listen in silence. 

She sits still, therefore, and keeps silence, 
her two cold hands pressed down upon her 
breast, to still, as it were, the agitation with- 
in, and hears each word, and misinterprets 
all. Have we not all learned that words 
are but empty vessels, into which we can 
pour anything that seems to us fit, any fluid 
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of sweetness, kindness, bitterness, harshness, 
love, or hate ? And not only have those 
that speak the power of this, but those who 
listen have it as well. They can colour 
words with their ideas, and give them mean- 
ings which they do not possess. 

So it is with love-stricken, jealous Val now. 
In each one of those words exchanged be- 
tween Keith and Mrs. Middleton she puts 
a thousandfold more of passion and regret 
than the speakers dream of expressing. 
She fancies how fraught with retrospection, 
with reproaches and explanations must have 
been the interview which ended with tears 
on one side, and a gentle consideration on 
the other. When Keith speaks of re-open- 
ing an old wound, his voice thrills her like 
a strain of sad music. In that minute she 
thinks less of herself than of him. She 
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does not remember the brilliant future she 
has thrown aside, the faithful lover she has 
sent away for sheer love of Keith. But 
presently all this comes back to her — comes 
back with a horrible surging pang of pain 
and self-contempt when she hears him say 
drearily and hopelessly that he has resigned 
all expectation of happiness in life. 

Of course he has, since Gertrude Middleton 
is another man's wife ! and it is to hear this 
that she has refused Ains worth Harcourt, who 
might win the fairest woman in society at a 
word. For this she has thrust away poor 
Jack's loving, faithful heart — the heart that 
never in all her life has given her a rival ! 

A torrent of regret, of rage, of jealousy 
sweeps over her. Her teeth set themselves, 
her hands are so tightly clasped together 
that the nails leave their impress on the 
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soft pink flesh. After this moment Val 

never doubts again that she has a heart. It 

is usually in just such a moment that women 

and men make that discovery — often too 

late to do themselves or anyone else any 

good. 

She scarcely notices the approaching step 

which rouses Mrs. Middleton ; but it is im- 
possible not to start when the recognition be- 
tween the husband and wife takes place, 
and she forgets her own feelings in listening 
anxiously for what will occur next. 

What occurs next is that Philip Middle- 
ton, chafing with passion, his face livid in 
the moonbeams, yet contrives to say coldly, 

" I am sorry to startle you, but I have 
been searching for you some time, and 
scarcely expected to find you enjoying the 
loveliness of the night in such romantic 
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fashion on the steps of a house not your 
own " 

And he sneers. Philip Middleton is de- 
<;idedly a handsome man, but at this mo- 
ment he looks as much like a fiend incarnate 
as a human being can do. 

''It is Mrs. Lyster's house," answers his 
wife with a mingled deprecation and defiance 
in her tone which is very significant of the 
usual state of harmony existing between 
these two who are linked together in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. Never were two 
people made " one " more dissimilar in 
taste, more antagonistic in feeling, than this 
couple, unfortunately but too common ex- 
amples of marriage. It is a startling theory, 
perhaps, but if husbands and wives could 
be taken on approval, or like houses on a 
three, five, or seven years' lease, what an 

VOL. III. I 
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amount of lifetime misery might be averted ! 

" It is not very long ago since I left the 
Kursaal," Mrs. Middleton goes on, her voice 
gaining strength, her manner imperiousness 
as she speaks. "I am on my way to the 
Portugal, but I stopped here to return Miss 
Egerton's shawl." 

" Really !" cries her husband. 

His tone is full of insolent, incredulous 
sarcasm. His dark, sinister glance sweeps 
round with a significance that is not lost on 
either of the two standing there. It says, 
as plainly as glance can say, that he has no 
shadow of belief in Miss Bgerton or her 
shawl. He doubts his wife; he longs to 
crush her beneath his heel — to lay violent 
hands on the lover by her side. He trem- 
bles from head to foot with unspeakable 
fury and a desire for revenge on the two 
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who he believes have draggled his honour 
in the dust, and made him a laughing-stock 
amongst men. But social training — that 
most exigeant autocrat of life — restrains 
him from the brute feelings of rage and 
vengeance, and, turning his back on Keith, 
he addresses his wife. 

**If you have transacted your important 
business, madam, I will relieve this gentle- 
man of the charge of you." 

'•This gentleman is Mr. Fairfax," she 
falters. ** It is so dark that probably you 
have not recognised him." 

" I recognised Mr. Fairfax when you 
were waltzing with him some time ago ; and 
I was told that you had gone out in this 
direction with him. Will you allow me to 
remind you again that you are detaining 

him ?'' 

i2 
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At this moment Val's resolution is taken. 
She remembers like a flash all that Mrs. 
Lyster has said of the danger that may 
come between men from a woman's vanity 
and folly, and she determines to do all in 
her power to prevent it. When Mrs. Middle- 
ton mentions the shawl, her hand closes 
over the wrap Jack put round her, and she 
feels instantly from a difference in the fringe 
that it is not her own. Slipping it from her 
shoulders, therefore, she steps forward with 
it in her hand, the rustling of her heavy 
damask train making them all turn to see 
her slender figure descending the steps. 

'' 1 hope you will excuse my carelessness 
in having carried off your shawl, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton," she says, forcing herself to speak as 
lightly as if they had only parted a few 
minutes before. '' It was Mr. Rivers's fault. 
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and not mine, and I am very sorry you 
have had so much trouble about it." 

" I ? — oh, it was no trouble at all," Mrs. 
Middleton answers nervously. 

She is so confused, so taken by surprise, 
that she can scarcely speak ; but she grasps 
instinctively the whole situation. 

"God bless you!" she says, in a low, 
quick whisper, as Val changes the shawls. 

Then she turns with more dignity than 
she has displayed yet to Keith. 

" Thank you very much for your escort. 

I shall tell Margaret you took great care of 

me ; but since Mr. Middleton has appeared, 

there is no occasion to trouble you further. 
Good night.'' 

She extends her hand, but in the twink- 
ling of an eye the still incensed husband 
snatches it, and, drawing it through his arm, 
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strides off with his trembling helpmate. 

Thus the other two are left alone. They 
are silent for a minute ; then Miss Egertoa 
turns with a stateliness of demeanour that 
astonishes her audience. 

•'I owe both you and that person an 
apology for my appearance, but it seemed 
to me the best thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances. I hope you will not think I 
was eavesdropping — at least, not willingly. 
I was sitting there in the verandah when 

you came up, and I could not think of any- 
thing better than to sit still. I would have 

gone away if 1 could, but I could not." 

*' Why should you have gone away ?" 

Keith asks. He is dreadfully annoyed at 

the scene which has just passed — horribly 

annoyed by the false position in which Mrs. 

Middleton has placed him ; but it never 
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occurs to him that that position has deceived 
Val as well as Mrs. Middleton's husband. 

In reply to his question, the girl throws 
her little head proudly back. 

"I am not in the habit of listening to 
anyhodj/s private conversation," she flashes, 
** and I should certainly not select Mrs. 
Middleton's and yours to begin with — that 
is, as a matter of choice. I had no alterna- 
tive, however. I beg you to understand 
that I was not in the least, not in the very 
smallest degree, interested in anything which 
you and that — that person had to say, but I 
simply could not get away." 

" So you said before," Keith answers, a 
little haughtily, for her manner is the re- 
verse of conciliatory, and he has been al- 
ready much tried ; " but you must allow 
ine to ask again why you should have ima- 
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gined that Mrs. Middleton and I had any- 
thinf? to say to one another which you or 
anyone else might not listen to ?" 

She laughs out — a mocking, satirical 
laugh, very unlike her usual sweet gay 
mirth, and even in the starlight he sees her 
red lips curl. 

"You forget that I was unwillingly obliged 
to hear what you and she had to say to each 
other." 

"And what did you hear?" he asks 
coldly, almost sternly, " besides a few stupid 
allusions to a past which is dead for both of 
us?" 

" Oh ! I heard a great deal that v^zs 
edifying — remarkably so !" she cries, with 
bitterness in her voice. " I heard of old 
wounds being reopened, of excuses of weak- 
ness being made, and — and of all hope of 
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happiness being past. It was a splendid 
occasion to improve ray knowledge of this 
world, and, as papa says, it is a very, very 
sinful one, full of miserable sinners and — 
and roaring lions. I ought to be deeply 
grateful to Jack for having made a mistake 
about the shawls ; but for that, your tender 
reminiscences might not have been exchanged 
on these steps." 

" Miss Egerton !" cries Keith. 

He is astonished, shocked, almost disgust- 
ed. This passionate bitterness, which he is 
wholly unable to interpret, seems to him 
utterly uncharacteristic, entirely unworthy 
of the girl he loves more than his soul. He 
looks at her with surprise and concern. 

''I do not understand," he says, in a 
broken tone, " what change has come over 
you. Such harsh judgments are very unlike 
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what I should have expected from you." 

" You know nothing about me," she re- 
torts angrily. " You have no right to ex- 
pect anything from me." 

"True," he answers, with a sudden iciness 
in his accents. "Thank you for reminding 
me of that fact. The thoughts, words, or 
•deeds of Mr. Harcourt's future wife concern 
me very little." 

" It does not matter to you whose future 
wife I may be," she answers, contemptuous- 
ly. " But Mr. Harcourt at least did not in 
one breath tell me that he cared for me, 
and in another breath tell another woman 
that he had no longer any expectation of 
happiness since she was lost to him." 

" Good heavens ! is it possible that you 
did not understand what I meant by that?" 
exclaims Keith, amazed. " Is it possible 
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that you thought I was alluding to " 

He stops abruptly. Steps and voices are 
approaching. This time it is Mrs. Lyster 
and Miss Meredith, and Val, turning quickly, 
prepares for flight. One parting shot, how- 
ever, she fires before going. 

*' Pray do not imagine that it is of the 
very least importance to me to whom or to 
what you were alluding. There are no cir- 
<;um stances under which I could be grateful 
for the ashes of a burned-out heart ! Some 
women, I suppose, are content, or forced to 
be, with odds and ends and stray scraps of 
affection, but, thank God ! I have not ar- 
rived at that ! I must have all, or I will 
take nothing," she asserts haughtily. " Good 
night, Mr. Fairfax." 

Then she darts up the steps, enters the 
ch&let, flies to the friendly shelter of her 
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own room, and having satisfactorily disposed 
of her three lovers, gives herself up com- 
fortably to the luxury of tears. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 

" Our happiness in this world depends on the love 
we are enabled to inspire." 

DUCHESSK DE FrASLIN. 

"VrO one but the philosopher, who retired 
the night before at his usual hour of 
eleven p.m., appears at the breakfast-table 
of the ch&let the morning after the fancy- 
ball. Mr. Egerton is cool, quiet, and in- 
different-looking as ever when he takes his 
customary seat and addresses himself to 
his breakfast of cutlets, pistolets, and 
coffee. 
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Thus Keith Fairfax finds him when he 
comes in after awhile, and sits down tns-a- 
vis. 

" I presume we shall not see the ladies 
till mid-day," the latter says, after they have 
exchanged good mornings. "No doubt they 
are all very tired. I am inclined to wish 
that I had made mv adieux to them last 
night." 

"You have decided to be off, then, to* 
day?" 

The other nods. "Yes, I shall be off in an 
hour or two. My companions are lazy, and 
sleeping off the effects of their Terpsichorean 
devotion, else I should have proposed an 
earlier start. It gets sultry at noon for 
pedestrianism." 

"Is it possible that you like pedestrian- 
ism ?'* inquires the philosopher, regarding 
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him with an air of dispassionate surprise. 

" I like it immensely. It is the only 
way in which one can really see a pictur- 
esque country, and for an artist of course 
that's desirable." 

" You think of devoting yourself to art, 
then," remarks the elder gentleman, with 
suave interest. 

Keith flushes a little. 

" Yes," he replies, " it is rather late in the 
day to set about it, but there are some things 
which are better attempted late than never, 
and rendering oneself independent is one of 
them." 

" Ah !" Mr. Egerton says, helping himself 
to a good supply of butter, and carefully 
preparing himself a pistolet. "That is a 
very common idea with young men, but 
when you come to consider the matter in a 
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practical light, you will find that not one 
person in a thousand is independent. They 
don't cook badly at that Baas cafe — these 
iiutlets are really tol-lol, and tender enough 
to digest. I am obliged to be particular, 
you know — my digestion is not stronger 
than a new-born baby's. Have you looked 
over the papers this morning ? There is 
very little news." 

During the desultory talk, Keith glances 
curiously at his companion, wondering if he 
be a man or an animated iceberg. Just 
now he would fain speak of Val, if he could 
discern the least spark of encouragement to 
do so, but there is none. Mrs. Lyster has 
bored the philosopher once or twice by 
speaking of his daughter and his daughter's 
admirers, but he has ^quickly dismissed the 
subject, and any interest he may feel in her 
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final choice is so faint that it can hardly be 
called interest. Keith, on his part, is fur- 
ther from understanding that lovely, wilful 
daughter of Eve than ever ; he has learnt, 
much to his surprise, that both Ainsworth 
Harcourt and Jack left Spa by a very early 
train, and though this fact is not proof 
positive th.at they are both rejected suitors, 
yet the presumption is strongly in that direc- 
tion. What on earth does the girl mean ? 
What is he to understand by her parting 
declaration of last night that she will have 
all or — nothing? These are the questions 
over which he has been puzzling for an 
hour or two. Nevertheless, he is still firm 
in his resolve to leave, if possible, without 
seeing her again ; she has played fast and 
loose with him lately, to an extent which 
has wounded his love and tried his patience, 

VOL. m. K 
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and to be made a fool of by one woman is 
enough for a lifetime, he thinks, a little 
grimly, winding up by a mental— 

" Miss Egerton need not fear that I shall 
oflfer her again the ashes of a burnt-out 
heart." 

Val, meanwhile, though she does not 
appear at breakfast, has been awake ever 
since the first flush of dawn on the hills 
opposite her window. 

Pride is an excellent thing in its place, 
and, as has been said before, the Egertons 
have plenty of it, and as a medicine for your 
aching heart or hurt spirit, it is the very best 
thing sometimes ; but even pride cannot 
always stem the clamour which heart and 
conscience make when they join forces. 
Between these two, Val is in a very bad 
way indeed when Lisette comes in with 
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some breakfast and finds her sitting upright 
in her bed, staring tragically out through the 
top pane of her window. It is a tempting 
repast which the tray contains, but for once 
Miss Egerton's healthy appetite almost fails ; 
it is the only instance of the kind on record, 
and she regards the phenomenon with dis- 
may. 

" Am I going to be ill !" she wonders as 
she pushes back the tray after pecking at a 
morsel of toast, eating the wing of a 
chicken, and drinking a cup of cafe au hit. 

" Lisette, I have no appetite, do you think 
I am going to be very ill ?" she asks. 

"Malade, Mademoiselle, with that red, 
red colour, just like one rose, on your cheek ; 
it is not possible ! You have valsed too 
much, that is all. You should see Miss Mere- 
dith, she looks like a ' morte,' and do not 

k2 
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speak of it, but she has had already a leettle 
verre de cognac. HahUlez-vous^ Mademoiselle^ 
the fresh air is the doctor you want." 

" I believe your advice is good, Lisette/' 
says Val, springing out of bed with a light- 
ness which does not savour much of illness. 

After she is dressed, she sallies forth 
without loss of time, for she remembers only 
too well that Keith is going away this morn- 
ing ; and yet she does not wish to see him. 
Her feelings are contradictory, and hardly 
to be analysed. Her pride suggests that a 
meeting would be awkward ; her heart fears 
that she might make herself ridiculous, and 
her conscience asserts that she has treated 
him very badly. 

Accompanied by these three, Val goes 
down the Avenue de Marteau in a reverie. 
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and is suddenly startled by a voice over- 
head. 

" Miss Egerton !" 

She jumps out of her abstraction, and 
looks up towards the balcony of the H6tel 
de Portugal. Mrs. Middleton leans forward, 
and murmurs in a low voice — 

'* Excuse me for stopping you, but will 
you come in for a minute ? Do. I shall 
not detain you, I promise." 

Though strongly incensed against this 
^^person^^ as she has stigmatised her to Keith, 
and reluctant to go in, Val has no decent 
excuse to offer for not doing so. She there- 
fore ascends the steps, shakes hands with 
Mrs. Middleton, with a horrible repugnance 
in her soul, and stands mute. 

**The balcony is pleasant," Mrs. Middle- 
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ton says, marking her hesitation and man- 
ner; "but one is likely to be overheard 
there — and I have something private to say 
to you. Come into my room — there is no 
one there. Margaret has gone to the Pou- 
hon, and my husband to the Rooms." 

Thus urged, Val follows her and sits 
down. Then Mrs. Middleton speaks 
eagerly. 

*' I want to thank you, in the first place, ''^ 
she says, with a deep blush suffusing her 
face, " for coming forward as you did last 
night. It was wonderfully thoughtful of so 
young a girl as you to act as you did." 

"Please don't thank me," answers Val^ 
coldly and curtly. " You force me to ex- 
plain that I did not think of you when I 
came forward. I am glad you have spoken 
of the matter, however," she adds quickly^ 
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" for T am anxious to explain how I came 
to be in the verandah. It looked suspiciously- 
like — ^like eavesdropping, you know. But the 
fact is that T was there before you and Mr. 
Fairfax came. I went over from the Kur- 
saal with Jack — that is, Mr. Rivers, — and 
we had a conversation of some length, after 
which he said good-bye, and went away. I 
did not feel inclined to move, the night 
was so sultry, so I sat still in the shadow of 
the passion-flower, when you — " she hesi- 
tates a moment — " sat down on the steps. 
No doubt you remember that you were cry- 
ing, therefore I did not feel as if I could go 
forward — ^and I certainly could not have 
gone away without your seeing me. Under 
the circumstances, I thought I had better 
remain still. But when your husband ap- 
peared, and when you spoke of my shawl. 
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it occurred to ine that I had better substan- 
tiate your statement. But I must repeat 
again that I was not thinking of you. I 
thought — perhaps I was foolish — but I 
thought there might be trouble between Mr. 
Fairfax and your husband, and that I would 
do what I could to prevent it." 

" You were right," says Mrs. Middleton, 
in a low voice, with the blush burning 
deeper on her cheeks. " There might have 
been trouble if you had not come forward, 
for, unfortunately, my husband is very 
jealous and very passionate. But what I 
fear with regard to you^'^ she goes on, bend- 
ing forward, and laying her hand on Val's, 
a contact that seems to burn Val's flesh like 
a red hot iron, " is that you may have mis- 
interpreted what you heard last night. I 
have been thinking of this, and it has 
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troubled me much — much ! for 1 have work- 
ed Keith Fairfax harm and pain enough in 
my life, without adding this to the account." 
Her tone is full of earnestness, and her 
dark, haggard eyes meet Val's meekly and 
sadly. With every possible inclination to 

distrust this woman, Val is forced to own to 
herself that she looks sincere. Pride, how- 
ever — the fulsome, uncompromising Egerton 
pride — is uppermost, and Val throws up her 
little head scornfully. 

*' Your conversation with Mr. Fairfax is no 
affair of mine," she asserts, with unblushing 
untruthfulness. " I was very sorry to be 
forced to listen to it ; but it surely does not 
matter whether 1 misinterpreted it or not !" 

**Yes, it matters," replies Mrs. Middleton 
— "it matters with regard to me, even if 
not with regard to Keith ; but I fancied you 
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would feel that it mattered very much 
indeed to you as regarded him especially." 

"Pray, why should I feel anything of the 
kind ?" asks Val, calmly. 

'* Miss Egerton !" and the dark, haggard 
eyes look at her wistfully, " you must know 
as well as I do — you ought to know much 
better — that Keith Fairfax loves you now 
more than anything in this world, that your 
face has consoled him for every pang that 
mine may have made him suffer in the by-gone 
days ! Do you mean me to understand that 
Keith has staked his heart and lost, that 
you care nothing for him ?" 

Pride has another falsehood ready imme* 
diately ; but Val, who with all her short- 
comings, and their name is legion, has the 
quality of truth, feels that she cannot any 
more glibly utter perjuries. She flushes 
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desperately over brow and neck, and says, 
after a momentary pause in an indignant 
fashion, 

" You have no right whatever to ask me 
such a question, Mrs. Middleton, and I shall 
not think of answering it !" 

Mrs. Middleton looks at her, and reads 
her through and through. Her own mad 
passion for Keith renders her vision keener, 
and she cries, a little hoarsely, 

" There is no reason for you to answer 
it ! I see — everything. Well ! it is all for 
the best — for his happiness, perhaps — that 
in a new affection he should forget me as 
entirely as though I had never existed! 
Listen to me, Miss Egerton, and remember 
that it is against my own feelings that I 
speak, remember, also, that I don't pretend 
to think of your welfare or happiness, God 
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forbid that I should be such a hypocrite. 
You are, of course, an object of indifference 
to me. You have been at times an object 
of dislike, of hate ; but I do think of Keith's 
happiness. I wrecked it once, after a 
fashion, and I should like to make amends 
for it now. He has set his heart on you — 
as men will set their hearts on a pretty face 
so long as the world goes round — and to 
serve his cause, I tell you that Keith wor- 
ships you, and despises me. I have done my 
part in avowing this, bitter as. the avowal is 
to me, and now it is your turn to do yours." 
" But I have no part," Val says hastily. 
" Mr. Fairfax, as you know, is going, or is 
^one. He does not care about me, you may 
be sure, or for my opinion. At all events, . 
it is impossible for me to volunteer the in- 
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formation that I may have done him in- 
justice." 

"Why cannot you? It is false pride 
that prevents it. No one was ever lowered 
by acknowledging an error of judgment. I 
only ask you to do that." 

Val hesitates, and considers for a few 
seconds ; then she looks up with her pe- 
culiar irrepressible smile dimpling the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

" It is certainly only honest to beg pardon 
when you have done anyone an injustice ! 
At home they always said that was one 
good point in me. I never hesitated to own 
if I was in the wrong. Times and times 
I have begged Plant's pardon; and one's 
character should not deteriorate as one 
grows older — should it? But then Mr. 
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Fairfax has probably left Spa, and I cannot 
go after him to Luxemburg 1" 

" I very much doubt if he has left Spa," 
Mrs. Middleton says, with a curious mourn- 
ful effort at a laugh on her lips. She feels 
as if she is rolling the stone to the door of 
her own sepulchre. " At least you. can 
make an effort to see him. I don't wish to 
be inhospitable, but I am desirous you should 
lose no time. Good-bye, Miss Egerton, and 
God speed !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" DID YOU SEND THEM AWAY FOR ME." 



** Thou sweetest thing 

That ere did fix its lightly-fibred sprays 

To the rude rock. Ah, would'st thou cling to me ? 

Bough and storm-worn I am. Yet love me as 

Thou truly dost. I will love thee again 

With true and honest heart." 

Joanna Baillie. 

A DJURED, and feeling nowise unwilling 
herself, Val departs. As she makes 
haste back to the chMet, it is doubtful 
if the fiend pride gets another hearing. 
Her heart seems to be beating in her throat. 
Will she be too late? She meets an ao 
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quaintance or two, to whom she scarcely 
speaks, and one young fop who attempts to 
join her is summarily snubbed and dismissed. 
As she approaches the chMet, however, she 
moderates her pace, for she observes some 
figures on the steps — and, yes, one of these 
is certainly Keith, equipped for travelling, 
and with his sketching apparatus attached to 
his shoulder. 

At sight of him VaPs pace grows still 
slower, almost like a snail she creeps now. 
She knows that she is safe, that he cannot 
take flight under her very eyes, and know- 
ing this, nothing would induce her to ex- 
hibit any signs of anxiety or interest. 

Keith Fairfax sees her coming with a 
singular mixture of regret and relief. The 
human heart is an odd anomaly, and none 
have lived yet who could solve its incon- 
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sistency. Keith does not attempt to ana- 
lyse his sensations, but he knows that he 
is sorry — and yet glad — how glad ! Let 
her be what she will, mercenary, heartless^ 
an unprincipled flirt, she is the loveliest 
thing God ever created, and one more 
glimpse of her face is worth having, and 
bearing away with him. 

They meet coldly ; Val extends two 
fingers which just touch his and no more ; 
neither of them guesses the burning fire 
within the other. She stands silently lis- 
tening while Mrs. Lyster utters various 
caustic prophecies to her nephew regard- 
ing the failure and disgust which will of a 
surety attend his new career. 

" Of course, you know that when you 
are tired of this nonsense, I shall be glad to 

VOL. III. L 
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see you," she says kindly, however, when 
the moment of parting nears. 

" I hope you will not wait for that to be 
glad to see me," he replies smiling. 

For Keith, like all men who have seen a 
good deal of the world, and made use of 
their experience, can smile even when his 
heart is breaking. Then he bids adieu to 
Maude Meredith, who graciously offers him 
not only her slim, pale, thoroughbred hand, 
but her clear, lily-tinted cheek, which he 
just brushes with his moustache ; and 
finally, he comes to Val. As he approaches 
she looks up and their glances meet. 

It is not only at the touching of the lips 
that spirits sometimes rush together, as 
many believe. Who has not seen the soul 
leap up into the eyes and utter there its 
immortal language far plainer than mortal 
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speech could interpret it, when pride, 
honour, or duty has laid an iron band across 
the mouth ? At such moments we seem to 
realize, with startling force, the existence of 
the divine spark, prisoned in its house of 
clay. The power of spirit over matter, the 
subtle imagination which, without words, 
can lay bare 

** All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs the mortal frame." 

Before Keith can utter a sentence, for, 
indeed, he half forgets everything in the 
sweetness of the lovely eyes before him, 
Val, who has already taken her resolution, 
anticipates him. 

"If you are going over to the Rooms 
before you start," she says bravely, though 
the colour fluctuates on her cheek, " I think 
I will go also ; you have done escort duty 

l2 
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SO often that I am sure you will not mind 
doing it once more." 

" I would do it all my life," Keith would 
answer if he spoke the truth, but the truth is 
not always to be spoken, especially with 
pride still in existence, and two pair of 
ears listening to him, so he says simply 
enough — 

"I shall be very happy to take you 
over/' 

But they are not to get oif so easily; 
Shakespeare never read life better than 
when he said, "The course of true love 
never did run smooth." 

There shall be no last words between 
these two, no opportunity for folly spoken 
or hinted, if the malicious old fairy now 
watching them with her small, keen eyes 
can prevent it. 
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Keith's art-fever she regards in the light 
of a temporary lunacy which will pass after 
a time and leave him sane again ; but his 
infatuation for Miss Egerton is quite another 
matter. She has conceived a rooted dis- 
trust of that beguiling young person with 
her great, oriental eyes and pink-white 
face enframed in that eccentric, but attract- 
ive tangle of hair that is half gold, half 
bronze, and altogether lovely. 

Though she has no great fear that the 
girl will be mad enough to marry Keith, 
she fears some entanglement without a 
definite end, and which, after making him 
the sport of a coquette, will leave him 
stranded at last on a more dreary shore of 
apathetic hopelessness than even that on 
which he was cast by the Delilah Gertrude 
Heneage and her perfidy. 
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" If you wait a few minutes, my dear/^ 
shq says to Val in her most gracious voice, 
*' I will put on my bonnet and go with you 
too." 

Val's face falls ludicrously — falls in a 
manner patent to every observer. She is 
not yet eighteen, and Rochefoucauld's 
waxen mask is unknown to her. She has, 
however, no possible excuse for declining 
to wait, and Mrs. Lyster hobbles quickly 
into the chS,let, leaving Miss Meredith on 
guard. 

"The best laid plans of men and mice 
gang aft aglee," is an old proverb, and so 
occasionally does it happen with the best 
laid plans of women, Talleyrands in petti- 
coats though they be. 

Maude Meredith has no fancy for the 
duty laid on her, and having no objection 
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besides to any " last words " that may make 
her own position as Mrs. Lyster's heiress 
more secure, she takes her parasol from a 
chair near her, and rises, slowly and grace- 
fully, as is her wont. 

" I shall just go down to the Pouhon for 
a glass of water," she says. " I hope you 
will have a pleasant excursion, Keith. 
Good-bye again." 

He nods, and watches her retreating 
figure with a satirical smile on his lips. 

" Do you remember telling me the day 
you first met her that Maude reminded you 
of Lady Clara Vere de Vere ? I never ap- 
preciated the point of the comparison so 
thoroughly as now. Certainly no one can 
deny that her manners have ' that repose 
which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.' 
Great Heavens ! how profoundly thankful I 
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am that such a well-bred iceberg is not ray 
wife ! I should go mad in a week. Do you 
know," he says, with a laugh, " I think 
she would suit your father admirably !" 

" If you mean matrimonially," Val an- 
swers, trying to speak lightly, " it is unfor- 
tunate that my little mother is a slight ob- 
stacle in the way ; otherwise — but then 
papa is poor, you know." 

" In that case, the harmony of their 
natural tastes and dispositions would count 
for nothing — fitness of purse is the only 
thing recognised in these days by good so- 
ciety." 

This misanthropic remark makes some- 
thing of an opening for Val ; but, for the 
first time in her life, her tongue seems tied, 
and she cannot take advantage of it. A short 
silence follows — a silence in which she tries 
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vainly to compose sentence after sentence, 
and fails utterly in arranging anything to 
her satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, she is terribly conscious that 
the precious minutes are flying past — min- 
utes which are to decide her fate— -minutes 
which contain her very last opportunity. 

What shall she say ? 

She hears Mrs. Lyster scolding Lisette, 
and the sound nerves her to desperation. 
She stands flushed, trembling in every 
limb, her voice shy and uncertain, yet ex- 
quisitely lovely in her forgetfulness of self 
— in the rush of new emotion which has 
come to her. 

" Don't you think it is tiresome standing 
here?" she says. "Let us take a stroll 
while we wait for Mrs. Lyster — that is, if I 
really am not detaining you." 
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'* You are certainl}^ detaining me !" he 
answers, with one of his rare smiles, that 
when they break on his mouth give it the 
tenderness of a woman's ; " but — well, I 
suppose I need hardly tell you that I have 
no objection to being detained. I shall 
not be exposed to the temptation soon 
again, you know." 

" You are sure you will not come back 
here, then? Not even before we leave 
next month ?" she questions, as they descend 
the steps and saunter slowly along under 
the shady trees up the Promenade. 

"I am quite sure of it," he replies. 
" After this tour through Luxemburg, I shall 
have to pay London a flying visit, to settle 
some business matters, and then I shall go 
to Rome, to study. For several years I 
shall probably make one of the Italian cities 
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my home — that is, as much a home as I 
expect ever to have." 

Poor Val's heart sinks into a slough of 
despond, while her face grows as white a& 
her dress. In this programme there is 
plainly no place for her — nothing is more 
improbable than that she will ever meet 
him again if she lets him go now. She 
remembers Mrs. Middleton's words — ^'No 
one was ever lowered by acknowledging an 
error of judgment," and having repeated 
them to herself once or twice, she gathers 
up courage, eschews pride, and speaks hur- 
riedly. 

*' Before we ^ar?/" she begins; and the 
very commencementof her sentence flings such 
a dreary sensation over her, that she has a 
short but valiant struggle with a suppressed 
sob. ''Before you go entirely out of my 
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life, Mr. Fairfax, I must beg your pardon 
for — for the unjust things T said to you last 
night. I know now that they were unjust, 
and I hope you will forgive me. You have 
been very good and kind ever since we first 
met, and / have been wilful and foolish, 
and perhaps caused you some pain some- 
times ; but I should be sorry if you went 
away thinking worse of me even than I 
deserve." 

She stops, her heart fluttering like a 
bird's, her big tawny eyes glistening through 
unshed but irrepressible tears. 

"Worse of you than you deserve," re- 
peats Keith, overcome by the contrite 
gentleness of tone and manner, and moved 
out of all coldness and reserve by the 
childish appeal of the uplifted eyes. " What 
•do you mean ? Why should you imagine 
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that I think any ill of you ? If I have ever 
implied such a thing, forgive me. When 
one suffers, one is apt to be unreasonable ; 
and wounded vanity is quick to come to the 
side of wounded love. After all, what waa 
more natural than that you should not love 
me? What more natural than that you 
should love Ainsworth Harcourt ?" 

*^ Nothing more natural, I suppose," an- 
swers Val, feeling her spirits rising and her 
sauciness reviving as the consciousness is 
borne in upon her that she is still mistress 
of the situation ; '^ but natural things do not 
always come to pass, do they ? There are 
exceptions to all rules, I believe. I told 
you once before that / was the exception 
to the rule of being dazzled by Mr. Har- 
court's fascinations, but you seem to have 
forgotten that." 
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" I thought you had forgotten it," says 
Keith. They reach at this moment the 
point where a turn from the Promenade 
winds up the hill, and without a word 
about Mrs. Lyster's movements, they begin 
to ascend. Once more they are alone with 
each other and Nature, for there are no loi- 
terers in these green shades. Fashionable 
constitutions can stand a cotillon at three 
in the morning, but they cannot be expected 
to have an ear for the melody of birds, or 
an eye for the golden sunbeams glinting 
through foliage, before noon the next day. 

"Why should you have thought so?" 
asks Val, unfurling an enormous fan, which 
is her vade mecum^ and attentively studying 
one of the artistic Japanese designs, appa- 
rently an old woman riding on a tin kettle. 

" It would be wiser to ask why I should 
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have thought otherwise," he returns, a little 
dryly. '' I am not quite mad ; I know my 
superiors, and am not surprised when fate 
and fortune compel me to bow to them." 

" But Mr. Harcourt is not your superior, 
not in any respect, except, perhaps, that he 
is a little richer, and a little handsomer," 
cries Val, with true feminine indignation. 

" I did not mean to imply that he was 
better born, and I trust he is not better 
bred," Keith observes, rather haughtily ; 
^' but the points of which you speak are just 
the very ones that make his superiority pro- 
bably in your eyes." 

" In my eyes I" she exclaims, in a hurt 
tone. " I am sorry you should give me 
credit for such things. I don't think that 
kind of superiority worth anything," she 
goes on, scornfully. " I have changed my 
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mind lately about several things. Among 
the rest, I am not at all sure that money, 
and fashion, and admiration make people 
really happy." 

. " Everybody in Spa thinks that you mean 
to try the experiment" murmurs Keith, over 
whom a strange forgetfulness of, or indiffer- 
ence to, his waiting comrades seems to have 
fallen. 

"Everybody usually knows one's affairs 
better than one knows them oneself," retorts 
Miss Egerton, petulantly. "No doubt I 
have been very frivolous, and strongly in- 
clined to be mercenary^ but I counted the 
cost in time, and it seemed to me to be too 
great a risk to marry without love, so I sent 
Mr. Harcourt away last night, and so I did 
poor dear old Jack." 

" Did you ?" Keith says. 
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He stops short in his walk and looks at 
the sweet downcast face. It is a face bathed 
in blushes, for she almost fears that she has 
gone too far — that she has said too much ; 
but it is a face which tells its story of love 
with exceeding clearness and sweetness to 
his passionate longing eyes. The next mo- 
ment both her little trembling hands are 
in his close grasp. 

"Val," he whispers, in a voice which 
thrills to her heart, " did you send them 
away for me ?" 

" I am sure I don't know for what else," 
she answers; "and I thought I was nicely 
repaid when you told Mrs. Middleton that 
you had no expectation of any future happi- 
ness,'' she adds, with a little nervous laugh. 

He catches her to him in a quick embrace. 

" Darling ! — my darling ! Did you not 

VOL. m. M 
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know that I was thinking of you — of you 
alone ? After I left you last night I tried ' 
in vain to imagine how you could misinter- 
pret what seemed to me so plain. My aunt 
had told me that you meant to marry Har- 
court. And how could I doubt it after all 
I saw ? — after all that has tortured me these 
three horrible days ? Val, you cannot tell 
how entirely I had resigned all hope of you ! 
I can scarcely realise now that you are here 
— that you are mine — my very own ! Are 
you sure that you will not repent ? Do you 
remember that it is a poor man to whom 
you are clinging?" 

" I like poor men," Val announces stoutly. 
*'They are infinitely more agreeable than 
rich ones. And do you want all the sacri- 
fice to be on your side ?" she asks, with a 
swift, loving, upward glance of her black 
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eyes. " I call that dreadfully selfish. I am 
glad — oh, ever so glad ! — to have had a 
Mr. Harcourt to give up for you. Jack, 
now, was differcDt. It almost broke my 
heart to send him away. And he had not 
been gone ten minutes when you came last 
night with that woman." 

''How you harp on last night!" says 
Keith smiling. " Are you thinking still of 
your proud declaration that you will have 
all or — nothing? God knows, my own, 
that you have all a man can give ! The 
old madness of the past is utterly dead ; but 
I cannot deny that it existed. Do you 
scorn a heart that has loved another woman 
before you, sweet ?" 

* * I wish you had never loved anyone but 
me," she avows, frankly; "but still I am 
content if you love me now, and will keep 

m2 
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on loving me. What does the past matter 
after all ?" cries the young Epicurean. " I 
believe in the present and the future." 

" The future which we are going to meet 
together !" Keith says, with the gravity of 
deep happiness in his voice. '* Are we not, 

Vai r 

"Yes." 

A bird singing gaily on a tree, a glint of 
sunshine peering through the leaves — these 
are the only witnesses ; so these inconsequent 
young people deliberately — not once, but 
half-a-dozen times, seal their plighted troth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A PAGE OF HONEYMOON. 

^* Oh, let me live for ever on these lips ! 
The nectar of the gods to these is tasteless." 

DstDEN. 

fXlHE light from a tall window streams in, 
flecking Keith's short brown curls with 
gold. A smile of ineffable content bestrides 
his mouth ; his arm enclasps " A Thing of 
Beauty." 

It is the very prettiest tableau vivant in 
the world — ^the sweetest illustration for a 
love idyll that poet or painter s fancy could 
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desire. But Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax are in the 
zenith of their honeymoon, and vagaries of 
sentiment may be forgiven them. 

" Keith," says the saucy young voice, and 
a pair of large eyes flash into his, " do you 
know that you owe your luck in winning 
me for your wife to a vow T 

" Do I ?" he answers dreamily, gathering 
her just a little closer, and he thinks that so 
long as that small russet-brown head bur- 
rows on his shoulder, and that soft white 
arm clings round his neck, that he does not 
much care to what he owes his luck, so long 
as that luck has come to him. 

" Yes," she cries. " Do you remember 
that memorable moonlight night at Brussels 
when — when — " she hesitates, and a bright 
pink flush flies over her cheek. 

" When I snatched that first kiss, Val ? 
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By Jove, I should think I did remember 1 

' The kiss went tingling to mj panting heart ; 
When it was gone, the sense of it did staj, 
The sweetness cling'd upon my lips all day 
Like drops of honey loth to fall away/ 

and I literally starved for another one !" he 
says eagerly, and as though to compensate for 
the period of fasting suffered, a brown mou- 
stache swoops down swiftly upon two fresh, 
rosebud lips. 

Mrs. Fairfax, like an obedient wife, does 
not remonstrate or repulse ; she even ren- 
ders back (with interest) to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, so the thread of 
discourse is completely broken for a minute 
or two. Then Keith gives a short, blissful 
sigh, like that of a giant refreshed. 

** And what may this much -to-be-blessed 
vow be, my pet?" he murmurs, stroking 
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down caressingly, her glittering silken ten- 
drils of hair. 

" I vowed that you should pay for that 
kiss, and that the price should be — your- 
selfr 

" So you married me, after all, only to 
keep a vow, and not because you loved 
me !" he says, holding her away from him 
at arm's length, and speaking and looking 
as though he were hurt. 

Val glances at him with a defiant, mock- 
ing gleam in her eyes ; then of a sudden a 
soft strange light breaks over her sparkling, 
piquante face, a tender smile parts her little 
red mouth. In this moment the capricious, 
coquettish, girlish nature merges into true 
loyal-hearted womanhood. 

" So you married me to keep a vow, and 
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not because you loved me!*' he repeats 
again, slowly and reproachfully. 

" I love you I I love you !" she cries pas- 
sionatelv, as if all her heart wont out to him 
in the three simple words, and she could not 
keep it back ; and her voice losing its saucy 
ring, trembles with earnestness. The next 
instant she nestles again in his arms, and as 
Keith looks down at her, he understands at 
once how men, from the days of Samson, 
have gone blind and mad, and laid down 
life and honour, and even soul's salvation, 
for just such a face as this that lies upon his 
breast. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A SCRAP OF PAPER. 

" But still her lips refused to say farewell, 
For in that word — ^that fatal word — ^howe'er 
We promise, hope, believe, there breathes despair. 

Btbon. 



" T, VALERIE, take thee, Keith, to be my 
wedded husband, to have and to 
hold from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to love, cherish, and to obey, till 
death us do part, according to God's holy 
ordinance, and thereto I give thee my 
troth." 
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A year to-day since Valerie Fairfax 
spoke those words. They are floating, 
floating in a sort of hazy mist through her 
brain now, as she stands, cold, motionless, 
almost rigid, on the threshold of the house 
in which her short married life has been 
passed. 

Val is changed, curiously and wofuUy 
changed. A cursory glance at her reveals 
that fact. She is "A Thing of Beauty" 
still, but though she has not reached one 
score, her face is wan, a feverish light 
gleams in her large black eye's, a broad pale 
line of pain is drawn visibly round her 
mouth. 

And it is strange but true (in this world 
we have all found that truth is stranger 
than fiction), that a few hours have worked 
the change — only a few hours counting 
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them by the ordinary method of seconds 
and minutes — but hours that seem to Val 
like "years and years," in the galling un- 
bearable bitterness and misery they have 
brought on their wings. 

The glorious amber glitter of sunset fills 
the sky, the west wind comes with a soft 
low swish, and gently stirs the emerald 
leaves ; the fragrant breath of honeysuckle, 
mignonette, and carnations floats on the 
evening air, and a solitary butterfly, a king 
of his species, with huge jewelled wings, 
lingers over his last good night on the per- 
fumed face of a damask rose. 

Val gazes up at the sky. It is beautifully 
bright and serene, not a speck to mar its 
brightness or serenity, save a few fleecy 
clouds drifting across. She drops her gaze 
wearily. That sky, she thinks, is typical of 
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her own life, which has beea so bright and 
serene up to these last hours, that, like 
those fleecy clouds, have arisen to mar it. 

She looks at her home — not a palatial 
one, Heaven knows, not even a pretence of 
wealth or luxury does it own, only a simple 
suburban villa, such as abound in thousands 
near and about the Great Babylon. But 
*'love," the all-potent enchanter, has, with 
his magic wand, lent it the glorious, glowing 
beauty of Eden, and made it seem the fair- 
est spot in all the wide, wide world, to the 
woman (for Val is assuredly a woman now, 
all the frivolity, the recklessness, the care- 
lessness of girlhood seem to have dropped 
far behind) who is wishing it a long and 
mute farewell. 

To-day, the anniversary of her marriage, 
as she remembers suddenly, with a sharp 
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twinge of pain, Val is about to leave her 
Eden and her Adam for ever, never to look 
upon either again. Her face flushes crimson, 
her eyes fill with large tears that do not 
fall, her heart beats thick and fast. 

"Never to look on her husband's face 
again !" 

This thought, surging through her brain, 
makes it hot and dizzy — so dizzy that she 
totters, then clings to the wooden palisade 
of the tiny jasmine-hung porch, to save 
herself from falling. 

Her glance unconsciously wanders round 
the small domain, with its narrow gravelled 
walks and neatly-trimmed shrubberies. 
There is nothing especially picturesque or 
imposing about it — an artistic eye would 
dub it ordinary and cockney, but to Val 
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how peaceful and pretty it all looks beneath 
the yellow light of the dying sun. There 
stands the weeping ash with its silvery 
leaves and drooping branches, beneath 
which she and Keith have so often sat to- 
gether in the sultry hours of noon, her hand 
in his, his arm enclasping her, his eyes and 
lips telling her of the love in his heart. She 
can almost feel his breath upon her cheek, 
she can almost hear his voice and see his 
eyes. As the dark grey eyes rise up before 
her, she wavers in her resolve. How can 
she live without him ? How can she bring 
herself to face alone and hopeless the 
future that had promised such infinite 
bUss? 

Once only in all their married life has 
Keith left her for over the space of a few 
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hours, and too well she recollects the date. 
It was on the ninth of June — just a month 
ago. 

What fond, foolish tears she wept on his 
breast at the trivial separation that lay 
before them, but which seemed to her love- 
sick fancy an eternity of time. How des- 
perately she clung to his arm at the garden 
gate that gleams there before her, and 
while his passionate parting kisses lingered 
on her mouth, watched his retreating figure 
with tear-steeped, yearning eyes. 

The ninth of June, in golden Summer 
weather, a day of days, a snatch of paradise, 
an hour in which to feel ineffably content, 
the foliage rustling on the tree-tops, no 
sound save the faint and uninterrupted 
murmur of the greedy bees settling on the 
scented blossoms, and the gay twitter of 
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the birds on the beech branches, the morn- 
ing> bearing on it an unwonted crimson, the 
flowers seeming doubly fragrant and bright, 
the clouds standing motionless, like so many 
pillars of heayen — that heaven itself a deep 
and unbroken azure. The whole scene 
rises up vividly before Val. She hears 
again Keith's whisper amidst his kisses — 
" I must go, my own ! It is urgent for me 
to go." As these words come back to her, 
she reads for the twentieth time, by the dim 
light of the sinking day, some lines in- 
scribed on a scrap of pinkish crumpled 
paper. 

The lines dance and swim before her 
vision, a fierce, scornful light dilates her 
pupils, her red lips curl, her little white 
teeth set hard, and her features grow hard, 
and pitiless, and stern. Without another 
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moment's hesitation, she crushes the paper 
in her quivering palm, pulls her cloak round 
her, shivering in the warm Summer air, 
takes up a bag she has thrown on the grass, 
and looking neither to the right nor the left, 
walks quickly down the garden path, opens 
the iron gate, and carefully re-latches it, 
and in a few. minutes reaches the station. 

" For Victoria, ma'am ?" 

She bends her head in assent, she could 
not speak to save her life, and is soon tra- 
velling at a brisk rate through the rapidly- 
deepening dusk. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

G. M. 

^* This — this has thrown a serpent to my heart 
While it overflowedrwith tenderness, with joy, 
With all the sweetness of exulting love ; 
Now nought but gall is there and burning poison." 

Thomson. 

'* From G. M,y 10, Rue Pepin^ Bruges, 
to Keith Fairfax, The Lilacs, Wandsworth. 

*' ITIOR God's sake, come to me !" 

These words, on a scrap of pinkish, 

yellow paper, known as the Telegraphic 

Company's, Val studies from morn till night 

as diligently as though they were a manual 

n2 
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of devotions. They are a sort of dram to 

her, in fact, to keep up her spirit of pride and 

resolution. 

" The jealous is possessed by a fierce, mad 
devil," says Lavater, and this fierce, mad devil 

rages wild as Val recollects that Keith obey- 
ed the call and went to her — to Gertrude 
Middleton — the woman whose chains had 
bound him — the woman by whom, according 
to his own confession, he had been besotted. 
Yes, besotted was the word, nothing short 
of a besot ment could drag a man into deliber- 
ate sin, and make him capable of vile 
duplicity, such as that accursed morsel of 
paper was an evidence of. 

"I must go. It is urgent for me to go," 
he had said, and the remembrance of these 
words makes Val grind her white teeth in 
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a desperate, impotent wrath. Her husband 
— ^he whom she had wedded '^poor and 
struggling " — giving up for his sake, wealth, 
position, and the manifold goods of life — 
Keith, whose heart had beat against hers, 
whose head had lain on her bosom, whose 
lips had pressed her own, had left her with 
burning kisses and loving words to go to 
that other woman whose call to him was 
^'urgent." 

So Val's thoughts run on as she journeys 
further and further on her journey. She 
has started with no definite end. There is no 
future for her, she thinks. It is the past 
that she strives to forget and to leave be- 
hind, and yet a strange attraction draws her 
to Brussels, as the city where she met Keith 
first. But who shall answer for the vagaries 
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of the feminine heart, especially when that 
heart is sore and hurt, and yet, above all, 
faithful and loving ? 

Val has not much of the " wherewithal '^ 
in her possession, her housekeeping funds 
had been strictly mapped out to suit the 
four hundred pounds per annum which Mrs. 
Lyster had declared, with her cynical laugh^ 
to be her nephew's income, besides any 
proceeds which naight accrue for the un- 
painted pictures. Those pictures had re- 
mained unpainted during these first twelve 
months of marital bliss and spooning, and 
Keith had been more of a poet than a 
painter, inditing sonnets by the dozen to his 
bride's exceeding fairness, instead of working 
with his palette and his brush. 

So Val, as she descends once more at the 
Station du Nord, counts over in her purse, 
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with rather a dismayed face, just five glitter- 
ing sovereigns, and no more. 

Her absence from home is for an un- 
limited period, her resources of a very- 
limited nature, and the most astute of arith- 
meticians would find it difficult to solve the 
problem of making the two fit into one 
another. She takes her travelling-bag up 
with a heavy heart and a weak spirit, and 
unconsciously turns her steps to the left, 
mounting the boulevard, and veering to- 
wards the Quartier Leopold. She goes 
down the dingy Rue de Londres, and seeing 
a card with ^^ Appartement gamV stuck up 
over a petty baker's, goes in, strikes what 
she considers a bargain, and finds herself 
located in a small attic, for which she has 
to phy eight francs a week. 

There is a tiny bed, a table, a chair, and 
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shelter — what more can anyone, whose 
worldly wealth consists of five sovereigns, 
aspire to? Still, as she looks round, a 
dreary, desolate feeling creeps over her. 
She does not cry ; tears — those wonderful 
panaceas of woe to the sex — seem to burn 
her eyeballs, but refuse to fall, and as it 
flashes on her mind how many endless days 
and nights lie before her in which no single 
spark of joy or comfort can come, Val for- 
gets that it is wicked, and falling on her 
knees, she prays to God that she ms^y die. 

The next day, and the next, and for 
weeks that lengthen into months, she exists, 
however, and proves the truth of the saying 
that the term ''existence" is not synony- 
mous with the term '' life." Mechanically 
she sleeps, because nature forces it, and 
eats and drinks enough to support nature, 
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and no more ; but she might be a vegetable 
or an oyster, for the only feeling that she 
knows is jealousy, and even that is fast 
settling down into an apathetic despair. 

When her five sovereigns are gone, she 
looks round blankly, and wonders what is 
to become of her, and dreads parting with 
the little bare, desolate room in which she 
has locked herself in with her grief, and the 
tiny bed, on whose pillows her weary head 
has found quiet, if not rest. But in spite 
of misery, and longings to quit this vale of 
tears, human creatures cling to life, and Val 
is not an exception to the rule. 

She mechanically ties on her cloak and 
bonnet, and goes out with the hope of find- 
ing, not an El Dorado, but some good Sa- 
maritan who will let her earn. She wan- 
ders about ; she does not know how to work, 
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and to beg she is ashamed ; then, tired, foot- 
sore, and hungry (for many days she has 
lived on bread alone, butter being a luxury 
beyond her), she turns, in the waning light 
of a dull wintry day, into the shop of Ma- 
dame Dubois, over which flaunts a sign- 
board — 

Modiste, a son Aliesse Roy ale ^ 
La Duchesse de BraJjanL 

Madame Dubois is a clever dressmaker, but 
not a good Samaritan ; nevertheless, she 
hearkens to the little Englishwoman's ear- 
nest request, and gives her work that is 
tedious and difficult, and to be paid for by 
a trifle. 

" But Madame requires security." 
Upon this VaVs face falls, and a frightened 
feeling creeps over her. Tt is an awful 
thing to be minus a shilling in the wide, wide 
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world ! The poor child has no security to 
give, nothing but the honesty imprinted on 
her features, and with this, taking down her 
address, Madame is fain to be content. 

'« Stitch, stitch, stitch/' 

When Hood wrote that piteous song of 
the shirt, he appealed far more to thousands 
of human hearts than all the clever, glowing 
verses that crown their writer with laurel 
crowns can ever hope to do. 

Val stitches — stitches from morning till 
night, and makes sufl&cient to keep body and 
soul together, and no more. 

It is in one of her visits to Madame Dubois 
that a glimpse of her old life comes to her. 
She stands, shabbily dressed and closely 
veiled as is her wont, in an obscure corner of 
the shop, waiting her patroness's pleasure to 
give the few francs, grudgingly doled out 
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and thankfully received, when a lady and 
gentleman walk in. The lady is tall, thin, 
and plain, but richly attired ; silks rustle 
around her, point a T aiguille adorns her head- 
gear and her parasol, and an unmistakable 
well-to-do air characterises her whole ap- 
pearance. 

It is an extensive order for wedding 
trousseau^ and Madame listens and descants 
eagerly and obsequiously. That the lady 
is enamoured of her companion is evident 
enough by her constantly recurring applica- 
tion to his taste and the languishing glances 



she throws up to him ever and anon. 

Val scrutinises them curiously. '' Lovers," 
they certainly are, and "lovers" are objects 
of interest to the poor little woman who is 
friendless and homeless, and who thirsts for 
the love she has lost. Suddenly the gen- 
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tleman turns, bending his head till his long, 
golden moustache almost sweeps the cheek 
of his Jiancee J while he whispers words that 
make the sallow, plain face grow crimson 
with " Cupid's fire.'' 

Then Val sees that it is Ainsworth Har- 
court. The sight of him recalls so vividly 
the life of a short time back that she makes 
a step forward to address him. She does 
so long for any link to those happy days 
gone for ever. But she recollects herself, 
and shrinks back into her dark corner, and 
watches the two pass away together. But 
in spite of all, she does not envy the woman 
who is to be Ainsworth Harcourt's wife. 
With all that she has suffered — that she is 
to suffer, until it pleases Heaven to take 
her to itself — she does not repent the 
choice she made. True, Keith has been 
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unfaithful, but she loves him still, and she 
will love him so long as she lives, and in this 
Val, like many of her sex, only verifies the 
adage, 

'< A woman, a spaniel^ and a walnut-tree, 
The more you beat them, the better they'll be." 
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CHAPTER Xir. 



THE AGONY COLUMN. 

'* Has thy love of man grown chary ? 
Has thy trust in him grown wary I 
Hast thou coldly tum'd a deafened ear to sin's 
repentent prayer I 
Think that none can enter Heaven 
Who has not other's sins forgiven, 
And saved them from despair." 

Clements. 

'* TF this should meet the eye of V. F., 

she is earnestly implored to return. 
K. F. is dying. Inquire at 3, Osborne 
Street, Brompton." 

This has met the eye of V. F. I 
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Amidst all the privations that a limited 
purse has brought, Val has never failed to 
expend daily a small sum at a stationer s in 
the Montague de la Cour, on whose win- 
dows are inscribed in large letters, *^ The 
Times sold here." 

What are creature comforts, food, or rai- 
ment to her in comparison with news of 
home — of him — for which her soul thirsts 
from morn till night ? 

The large printed sheet is extended on 
the floor of the mean room in which she 
lodges, and V. F. kneels on the bare boards 
reading and re-reading, midst tears that fall 
like blinding rain, those words in the "Agony 
Column," '' K. F. is dying." 

This single sentence brands itself in letters 
of fire on her brain. Like a dazed woman 
she repeats it aloud again and again, pushing 
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the loosened hair off a white, scared face, 
quivering from head to foot, and grovelling 
on the floor in the torture of her feelings. 

The last months have made sad havoc 
with her face and figure. Life deprived of 
happiness has proved too much for the pas- 
sionate nature, the faithful heart. The 
struggle she has gone through has been 
bitter and fierce. It has seemed to drain 
the very life-blood from her; but it was 
tame in comparison with what she suffers 
now. 

Dying ! — it can't be true ! She cannot 
realise Keith dying in the pride and flush of 
his manhood ! It is only a ruse — a wicked, 
cruel ruse — to draw her back again, only to 
mock her with more false love, to deceive 
once more her simple, trusting heart I 

"And yet if it should be true /" she whispers 

VOL. III. o 
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to herself, with pallid, pinched lips, and a 
strong shiver of pain. If it should I 
God ! God I if her husband should pass 
away from earth without knowing that she 
forgives him all — ^forgives him fully and 
freely the wrong he has done her ! — with- 
out knowing that she loves him still — that 
she has loved him through all — that she will 
love him to the very end ! 

Gathering herself together with a supreme 
effort, Val tries to collect her thoughts. She 
cuts out the advertisement carefully, then 
searches mechanically for her purse in which 
to put it. The emptiness of that purse gives 
her' almost an electric shock. 

3, Osborne Street, Brompton. This is 
her goal in life, and how shall she reach it ? 
The few paltry coins dealt by the grudging 
hand of Madame Dubois, the most fashion- 
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able modiste in Brussels, for work that had 
taken hours to accomplish, are quite unable 
to defray the expenses of a journey to Lon- 
don. She has nothing of value to dispose 
of. Keith was poor, and lavished no trinket 
on his wife save her wedding-ring. 

Val looks down tenderly and wistfully on 
the slender golden circlet that gleams on the 
third finger of her left hand. It is as 
powerless to provide her with means to 
reach the desired bourne as it was to keep 
her husband's heart from straying to that 
other woman. 

Hopeless and helpless, she rises to her 

feet, and paces feverishly up and down the 

narrow slip of a room. She chafes as 

though she were caged. She feels that 

she will go mad if she cannot reach 

Keith. 

o2 
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Suddenly a light flashes into her eyes — 
almost a smile breaks upon her mouth — she 
remembers Jack's ring — she has it some- 
where amongst her things. Poor old Jack t 
he has been her best friend, after all — he 
will stand her in good stead now. 

The day is nearly gone, and the dusk 
shadows trail in long black bars across the 
bare floor, when Val wraps a dark shawl 
round her, ties a thick veil over her face, 
and sallies out with the precious ring (pre- 
cious because it is to be the means of 
reaching her husband) clasped tightly in her 

hand. 

Down the steep Montague de la Cour 

she goes, her nerves unhinged, her limbs 

still shaking from the shock she has had, 

walking hurriedly until she reaches the Rue 
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de la Madeleine. Here she stays her steps, 
looking eagerl)^ down the vista of jewel- 
lers' shops, whose wares gleam in the gas- 
light. 

Approaching one, she enters timidly, with 
a faint, beating heart, 

" Que puis-je montrer a mademoiselle ?" 
the man behind the counter asks politely. 
He is a man with black, beetling brows, 
keen eyes, and a hooked nose, that pro- 
claim him at once "one of the chosen 
people." 

As he speaks, he tries to peer behind 
the veil, which, in spite of its thickness, does 
not conceal the beauty of the large star-like 
eyes, and the perfect chiselling of the deli- 
cate features. 

No answer. Val is pale as ashes, and her 
tongue seems glued to her mouth. 
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"If he should not give enough to pay 
her way to Keith ?" 

This is the thought that keeps running 
through her head, and paralyses all power 
of speech. 

The jeweller scrutinises his visitor with 
curiosity, and discovers with his practised 
eyes that she is English, 

"What can I do for you, mees?" he says 
once more, but now there is a flavour 
of patronage in his tone that it lacked 
before. 

Val upon this raises her glance imploring- 
ly to his face, and with little white trembling 
fingers holds out the ring. 

"I wish to sell it/' she stammers, and 
then she stops, with a deep red flush of 
hope and dread dyeing her cheek. 

Israel takes the trinket, with his beetling 
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brows knitted and the keen eyes screwed up. 
He examines it by the gaslight, and a well- 
acted dubious expression steals over his 
features. 

" The stones are not good," he pronounces, 
indifferently. " How much does races want 

for it r 

"Mees," with a blanched face and fast- 
sinking heart, does not in the least know 
what to answer. The half-hoop of bril- 
liants sparkle and scintillate in the man's 
hand. Surely — surely they rmist fetch her 
enough to reach 3, Osborne Street, Bromp- 
tonl 

The keen Israelitish glance marks her 
nervousness and hesitation, and the hard 
Israelitish nature takes advantage at once. 
Like all the cormorants of his tribe, he puts 
two and two together, and makes four in 
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the twinkling of an eye.. The brilliants 
sparkle and scintillate on, and his black 
eyes do the same, for this, he thinks, is going 
to be a profitable evening's work, a job 
that will put at least a few hundred francs 
into his pocket. 

*' You really wish to sell this?" he asks 
quietly. 

" Yes," cries Val. " I must sell it I" she 
adds, in a low, desperate voice, that reaches 
his quick ear. 

" Very well, then you may as well sell it 
to me as to anyone else, mees, I will, to 
oblige you, give you forty francs for it." 

Forty francs — not two pounds. With the 
greatest economy in the world, Val calcu- 
lates that it will not pay her way to London, 
and that is all she wants. She shakes her 
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head, hopeless and despondent. She cannot 
speak, and a few tears slowly trickle down 
her cheek, and fall on to the hand she rests 
on the counter. She does not heed them, 
she does not try to hide that she is crying. 
What does it matter if this man, or all the 
world, sees her tears ? The heart knows 
its own bitterness — knows it well ! 

Israel, notwithstanding his granite texture, 
'^^ is either taken by the beauty of the face 
before him, beautiful in spite of its grief- 
stricken look, or else he relents at the sight 
of that unmistakable grief, for he examines 
the ring once more, holding it up close to 
the lamp ; or perhaps it gains further value 
in his sight on further inspection, which is 
the most probable solution of his gene- 
rosity. 
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'* It is not worth more than forty francs — 
I give my parole dhonneur^ it is not — ^but I 
would like to bfe agreeable to mees, so I 
will give thirty-five francs more, that will 
make, in all, seventy-five francs." 

*' Seventy-five francs — three pounds — that 
will surely be enough," Val thinks. 

*'Yes, monsieur." She holds out her 
hand eagerly, and, for the sum of three 
pounds, the valuable ring that belonged to 
his dead mother, passes away for ever from 
poor Jack's sight. 

Val runs rather than walks back to her 
lodging. She owes no rent, for, with rigid 
punctuality, she has gone devoid of food, 
rather than delay its payment at the end of 
each week, and that very morning it was 
due. Quickly packing her solitary trunk, 
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she calls a " vigilante," and is conveyed to 
the Station du Nord, quite in time to catch 
the train for Calais that meets the night 
packet. 

This time, to hoard her finances, she 
travels second-class, and endures, with an* 
gelic resignation, the discomfort of " second- 
class" accommodation. In her mental ex- 
citement she rises superior to physical ill^ 
but nevertheless is genuinely grateful to a 
tender-hearted steward, who, pitying the 
slight, forlorn figure perched by itself on a 
hard bench, brings it a cup of weak but hot 
tea. 

It is nine o'clock on a winter's morning 
when Val reaches Charing Cross Station, 
which is enveloped in a dense 'yellow fog, 
that does not tend to make things more 
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xjheerful. Impervious, however, to exter- 
nals, and in a fever of impatience within, 
^he hastily enters a cab, with her modest 
quantum of luggage, and is " rumbled " off. 
Four-wheelers are not proverbial for 
celerity of movement, but this particular 
four-wheeler has taken out a patent for 
performing journeys in the longest possible 
time. To the spirit that burns with anxiety 
the distance from Charing Cross to Bromp- 
ton appears double the distance from Bel- 
gium to England. At length, after crawl- 
ing, and swaying, and growling, the vehicle 
turns off the main road down a narrow 
street, and then stops with a sudden jerk, 
that, in her preoccupied frame of mind, 
nearly precipitates the occupant out of the 
front window. 
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" Here you are, miss," announces a gruff 
voice out of a dingy woollen muffler. 

Val glances out quickly, examines with a 
critical eye the house before which she has- 
come to a standstill, and shakes her head 
doubtfully. 

" It carCt be there," she says meekly. 
" You have made a mistake." 

*'I never make mistakes, miss. It 
wouldn't suit my book to be a-looking out 
for wrong houses and wrong numbers— my 
time's too precious for that. This is it — 3,. 
Osborne Street, Brompton, as sure as my 
name is Jacob " 

She does not pause to hear his patrony- 
mic, but hastily descends. The man de- 
posits the little trunk alongside of her on 
the steps, and pulling out her purse, she 
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hands him two shillings. It is the Last of 
the Mohicans, and it is fortunate she has 
reached her destination. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

3, OSBORNE STREET, BROMPTON. 

" Oh ! woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made. 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !" 

Sm W. Scott. 

"VTUMBER 3 is a house in a row of houses 
exactly similar to itself, shabby, small, 
smoke-begrimed, and uninviting. The regu- 
lation lodging-house opaque white curtain, 
with its straggling palm-branch pattern, 
drapes the dirty dim panes, and the door 
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owns an obtrusively big knocker ; but Val 
timidly pulls the area bell, and stands 
trembling on the fog-damped threshold. 
Her appearance is quite in keeping with 
the house, for she wears a black dress, con- 
siderably worn and shining about the seams, 
and a cloak which has undoubtedly seen its 
best days, while a double veil eflfectually 
conceals the rare beauty of her face. 

After some minutes, the door slowly 
opens, and the modest dimensions of the 
hall are pretty well filled by the ample pro- 
portions of its proprietress. Val makes a 
step forward, then stops, instinctively wait- 
ing for an invitation to enter. But the 
portly Cerberus of 3, Osborne Street is an 
unpromising-looking fixture, and contents 
herself with staring at her mysteriously 
veiled visitor. 
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"Is my — is Mr. Fairfax better? — does 
he live here ?" Val asks, in an incoherent, 
flurried sort of fashion. She feels dread- 
fully sick and faint, and ready to drop at 
the shortest notice from over excitement, 
anxiety for new^ and a horrible dread of 
hearing the worst. 

" Mr. Fairfax is not better, and he does 
live here, but I don't think he'll live here 
long," the woman answers drily. 

At this Val throws up her veil ; she feels 
suffocating. There is something in the des- 
perate young face, in the white set lips, in 
the wide scared eyes that impels Mrs. Brown 
to locomotion if it does not impel her to 
sympathy or pity. 

Or maybe with the feeling of lodging- 
house keepers, she has a morbid horror of a 
scene on her doorstep. 

VOL. ni. p 
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" Come in," she says, and without asking 
leave, she seizes the girl's trembling arm 
and half leads, half drags her into the par- 
lour, depositing her on a hard horse-hair 
sofa. 

Then Val looks up beseechingly in the 
rugged old face. 

" Oh, for God's sake, don't tell me he's 
dying !" 

" Well, while there's life there's hope, but 
he's as near dying as a human creature can 
be, I fancy. You see, he's lost his wife, and 
her death is killing him, poor gent, so 
patient and civil-spoken as he is too ! Night 
and day I hear him groaning and moaning 
and weeping like Rachel, and will not be 
comforted ! Then he has had a low sort of 
fever upon him — nothing infectious-like, but . 
remarkably wearing and tearing to a body, 
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and the doctor — that's Doctor Jessop that 
lives at number thirteen, and has attended 
my lodgers for nigh upon twenty years, had 
no opinion of him yesterday at all — * Going, 
Mrs. Brown — going !' he says. ' Going 
where?' I asked. *Why, the way of all 
flesh, to be sure f he answers, that confident- 
ly that my hair stood up on end. But may- 
be you are his sister ?" 

" The doctor said he was going !" mur- 
murs Val unconsciously aloud, while she 
rocks herself backwards and forwards in 
the extremity of her agony. " Oh, my God, 
it is true then !" 

" What is true, young miss ?'' questions 
Mrs. Brown, eyeing the girl suspiciously, and 
afraid that a raving lunatic is harboured 
in the sacred precincts of her best front par- 
lour — " what is true ? — what do you know 
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about my first floor ? If you are not his sister^ 
you must let me see you out at once ; I have 
no time to stand chattering here, while the 
second floor is that rampagious a-ringing 
and a-ringing for his- breakfast, such a one 
for creature-comforts as he is too — no more 
able to do without his broiled rasher and 
his eggs than them heretics without holy 
water ! — French eggs they are, and Hawkins 
the grocer round the corner has the impu- 
dence to charge three halfpence a piece for 
them, ' and 111 guarantee no poultry with 
them, Mrs. Brown,' he says, with an auda- 
cious grin. It's no use to argue with the 
second floor, neither, on his impatience. 
* Better is a dry morsel and quietness there- 
with, than a house full of sacrifices with 
strife,' I remind him. ^ Dorit chatter,' he 
says — ' don't chatter ; don't be so aggravat- 
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ing — "a soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger," you know, 
and I don't want to be stirred up, Mrs. 
Brown. It won't be good for either you or 
me.' So I — there goes that tiresome bell 
iigain. You must go — ^you really must^ 

» 

young miss, as you are not the first floor's 
sister, nor any relation that can help nurse 
him." 

" I am the nearest relation he has in all 
the world," Val pleads, in a broken voice ; 
" let me go up to him at once, and I will 
take all the trouble off your hands night and 
•day — I'll nurse him — do let me go !" 

Mrs. Brown studies the sweet young face 
a moment. It carries its passport on itself. 
Surely there is no shadow of guile on the 
fair candid brow, the great black eyes 
flittering with tears, the poor little quiver- 
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ing childish mouth ! Mrs. Brown has not 
let lodgings in Brompton for a score of 
years without becoming an adept in dis- 
covering imposition. And her practised 
glance discovers at once that this mysterious 
visitant is not an impostor, nor a thief with 
an eye to her Britannia metal tea-pot and 
her well-worn spoons. 

She has a misty, hazy 6ort of Scriptural 
knowledge, emanating from the " Sunday at 
Home," and "Missionary Labours in the 
Arctic Seas," that comes to her in odds 
ends and amidst her household drudgery, 
and] her second floor's hankerings after 
the Egyptian flesh-pots ; and somehow, 
as she looks at Val, it crops up in her 
mind that she may be sheltering an angel 
unawares. Anyway, she determines to 
risk the safety of her goods and chattels. 
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*'Go up," she says, "but go up very 
quietly. It's the first door on the right; 
but whatever you do, don't speak of his 
wife to him — that's the subject that's a- 
killing him by ells instead of inches, poor 
young gent !" 

Without waiting for further permission 
or parley, Val steals on tip-toe up the 
stairs, so that her tread shall be noiseless ; 
but she is powerless to stay the loud and 
rapid beating of her heart. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



FELO DE SE. 

*' Oh, deaf to nature and to Heaven's command, 
Against thyself to lift the murdering hand, 
Oh, damned despair ! to shun the living light 
And plunge thy guilty soul in endless night." 

Lucretius. 

YTTITH a shaking hand, she opens the 
^ ^ door ; her breath comes short and 

hard, and a film rises up before her eyes. 

All seems silent as the grave. 

Keith lies on his bed, his face white as a 

sheet, his form perfectly motionless. The 

sickly light of the winter's day falls upon 
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him, showing how sharp and thin his fea- 
tures have grown. A few smouldering 
cinders in the grate, a ricketty table covered 
by a dingy baize, two or three shabby 
chairs, and a heap of medicine phials make 
up the contents of a room that, in its deso- 
late, cold dreariness, strikes with a horrible 
pain to the heart of the new-comer. 

Val forgets precaution or necessary quiet, 
and springing forward, is quickly bending 
over with eager face and wildly clasped 
hands. 

" Keith ! Keith !" she cries, in tones that 
might awake the dead. " My God ! are you 
dead? are those lips silent for ever ?" 

Then she presses to them over and over 
again her own cold and quivering mouth. 

There is no sign of response, no kiss an- 
swers her own — there is not even a moan. 
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The head she has lifted falls heavily back 
on her arm, and Keith Fairfax lies helpless 
in the heavy weight of insensibility. 

Mad with fear, and yet never calling for 
help, Val stoops down and puts her ear to 
his heart. At first she cannot tell if it beats, 
but presently she catches a long, dull, slow 
throb, and the knowledge that life still holds 
the citadel is like a draught of vitality to 
her. 

She looks round the wretched room, and 
descries a flask on a narrow shelf in one 
corner. It contains some kind of spirit, and 
she contrives to pour a little of it with diffi- 
culty through the pallid lips. In a few 
minutes the eflfect is visible. Keith draws 
a deep, struggling breath, languidly opens 
his eyes, then re-closes them quickly, utter- 
ing a low, sharp cry, and panting heavily. 
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"Dreaming, dreaming again!" he half 
whispers. " Val, my Val ! I thought I saw 
you here !" 

" I am here. My own — my darling I" the 
poor remorseful girl exclaims passionately, 
throwing her arms round him, and trying 
vainly to suppress her choking sobs. At the 
sound of her voice he springs up with a 
momentary strength, his sunken eyes light- 
ing up feverishly. 

"Vair 

It is all he can •say ; but he opens his 
arms, beseeching her mutely, as it were, to 
come to them, and she goes. In a moment 
her head is on his breast, and with his feeble 
force he strains her to him. Then his arms 
fall down, and she knows that he has fainted 
again. 

She does not faint herself, though she is 
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sick and frightened, and shivers as in ague. 
She proves the real heroism of her love 
by the victory it gives her over her own 
weakness. 

She chafes his hands, bathes his brow, 
pours the spirit between his set teeth, and 
strives by every means in her power to 
revive him ; but no sound issues from his lips 
— not even a throb of pain finds outward 
expression; and Val, as she leans over 
him, feels that she is utterly alone in this 
great, straggling metropolis — alone, with- 
out a friend to aid or pity her, save her 
God. 

Out of the very desperation of despair, 
however, comes courage, and the weak 
woman's soul rises up bravely to meet the 
fearful exigence. 
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At length Keith comes slowly back to 
consciousness, and once more opens his eyes 
into those that, full of passionate tenderness 
and wistful anxiety, gaze at him. 

" Val,^' he says, " bend down." 

She bends down, and he kisses her thrice 
slowly. 

'* Do you love me still ?" he asks, in a 
feeble, fluttering voice. 

For all answer she looks straight at him^ 
with all her soul in her look. Then she 
kneels down beside the bed, and bows her 
throbbing forehead on his hand. 

" Why did you leave me, Val ?" 

She takes from her pocket the scrap of 
crumpled paper, and in silence holds it up 
before him. And he looks at it, and smiles. 

" Oh, heart of little faith ! And so you 
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believed me untrue to you — to you, who are 
life of my life ?" 

''What could I believe?" she questions 
brokenly. 

" Darling," he murmurs, "come close to 
me. Put your head on my heart, and I will 
tell you all about thatP^ 

So with his heart's faint, slow throbs 
beneath her ear, Val listens to the voice 
that she knows will soon be hushed for 
ever. 

" It is a pitiful story, love," he goes on, 
disjoin tedly, for it is plainly an eflfbrt to him 
to speak — " a story of sin and shame, such 
as I would not sully your ears with, save 
to exonerate myself in your eyes. As God is 
my judge, my own, I have been true to you 
in thought, and word, and deed. After our 
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marriage, that woman wrote to me twice — 

the first time it was to wish me well. I 

answered her with a few cold words of 

thanks. The second time she wrote that 

she had left her home and her husband for 

a foreigner — an acquaintance of a few 

weeks — and that retribution had already 

begun. He for whom she had sacrificed all 

put no bounds to his cruelty, bitter taunts 

and heavy blows were her daily portion, 

and she was growing desperate — mad ! 

Why she wrote me all this, Heaven knows. 

I put the letter aside, feeling more contempt 
than pity for the destiny she had brought ^ 

on herself. 

"Soon after this, that telegram came. 
I hesitated, loth to leave you even for an 
hour ; but a strange warning of some awful 
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end for the woman I had known in her 
happier days urged me to obey the call. I 
might save her, perchance, I thought, from 
either a life of sin, or from a desperate 
death. I feared no temptation in the meet- 
ing. Gertrude Heneage was much to me, 
but Gertrude Middleton was nothing — could 
be nothing. My whole heart was full of 
you. No woman on earth could make it 
give one unfaithful throb. So I went, and 
when I reached the wretched hovel in 
Bruges, I found that my journey had been 
a futile one. 

" I saw Gertrude Middleton, it is true, but 
it was only for a moment — before the coffin 
lid hid away her face from human eyes. 
Mad with shame and despair, taunted with 
her sin by the lips of her tempter, Ger- 
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trude Middleton had poisoned herself." 
He pauses, and Val realises all the miser- 
able truth — the bitter wicked doubt she has 
nourished, the dire injustice she has done 
him, all the months of misery that her 
insane jealousy has brought upon them 
both. 

She does not try to speak, for her heart 
is too full for speech. She only kneels 
humbly there, acknowledging freely to her- 
self the utter baseness of her conduct, the 
holy vows she has broken for a wild chimera 
of her brain. Oh ! if God would spare his 
life, so that the devotion of an existence 
might in a manner atone for the past. 
" Do you forgive me for going, Val?" 
**Itis I — / who have need of forgive- 
nessl" comes in a piteous wail from her 
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lips — " I, who dared to doubt you, my love, 
my love !" 

Eising from her knees, she paces the 
room in her old impetuous way, but he 
recalls her. 

"Don't go away from me," he pleads; 
and she is down again in a moment, in a 
white heap, by his side, clasping and caress- 
ing his hands. 

Thus for a little while the time goes 
slowly on, broken only by such evident 
wrestlings with death as would torture the 
girl's heart if she saw a stranger suffer them, 
but on which she now looks without flinch- 
ing. She holds the quivering form, wipes 
the cold brow, all without a single falter. 

She knows now that it was no cruel ruse, 
those words in the column of the Times. 
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She knows that Keith is dying. The sum- 
mons has come in the full glory of his man- 
hood, the dark, grey eyes are glaring, the 
dark brown curls are dank, the stalwart 
figure helpless as a child. He is going fast, 
he has almost gone into that realm of 
shadow, where only faith can pierce, and 
only love can follow. 

Val knows all this ; but she also knows 
now that he is hers^ that he has been hers 
throughout, that no woman can put a claim 
between them, that it is fairly face to face, 
and heart bafed to heart, and that out of 
her loving, clinging arms, only God can 
take him. They belong entirely and for 
ever to each other, and the full, delicious 
sense of this has come to her now — now that 
he is dying with none near him save her ! 

q2 
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Unconsciously the large tears roll down her 
poor, white face, and her lips quiver pite- 
ously. 

*' Don't grieve for me, my pet," he says^ 
with a sudden consciousness. " It may be 
best, after all ! We are happy now together, 
but bitterness might come again, and I — I 
feel so content, Val, so strangely sure that 
everything is right !" 

"God grant that it may, indeed, be all 
right for you !" she whispers, with desperate 
calmness. 

" You won't forget me soon, Val ?" 

"Forget you !" she cries, in a low, pitiful 
voice that would move the coldest breast. 

" Oh, if I could only go with you, Keith ! 

Keith !" 

"Thank God, you cannot, for life is 
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sweet, and you are young and beautiful — so 
beautiful !" he murmurs, gazing at the face 
which had bewitched him at first sight. 
" Ah ! Val, darling, I shall never see you 
when you are old !" 

" No one ever will." 

" You think so now ; but time — ah !" 

A deadly faintness overpowers him, and 
she almost thinks it is death ; but it passes, 
and she hears him whisper, 

" Say a prayer !" 

So kneeling there, with an ashy, upturn- 
ed face, her two hands reverently clasped, 
and with a breaking heart, Valerie Fairfax 
pours out a great, wild tide of supplication 
that comes direct from her soul, the whole 
strength of her mighty love and grief pours 
into it, and never have human ears hearken- 
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4^1 to an appeal more piteoos and more 
earnest than that which now goes fordi, 
piercing the infinite space of eternity. 

Suddenly she stops, for there is a change 
as her eyes fall upon him. What it is she 
cannot analyse ; but she knows at once that 
the end — the very end is at hand. 

'^ Keith ! Keith 1'' she calls, loud and shrill, 
** are you leaving me ?" 

He mutters something brokenly, and is 
Hilont for an instant. Then he starts, and 
u sitjilo sweeps over his face — a smile the 
i noli able radiance of which seems to light 
up the dreary, desolate room. 

*' My wife 1 Val !" he says, softly. 

With that name still on his lips, with his 
hand in hers, his face against hers, a strong 
v^luvor seizes him, his breath flutters, ceases. 
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the dark, grey eyes close. A deadly sick- 
ness comes over the watcher, her head reels, 
and in another moment she lies insensible on 
the floor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A JOY FOR BVKB. 



^^ One hour of joy dispels the cares 

And sufferings of a thousand years.^ 

Baptiste. 

I N a strange room, small, and devoid not 
only of luxury, but of ordinary comfort, 
Val arouses out of an awful blackness and 
blankness. She thinks for a moment that 
she has awakened from some horrible 
dream, but it is only for a moment. Me- 
mory, than which there is nothing more 
cruel and relentless at times, rushes upon 
her, not by degrees, but suddenly, and 
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an appalling whole. In a little while 
the remembers everything, feels everything, 
and with a low moaning cry — a pro- 
test, as it were, against life — she turns away 
her face — a little haggard white face — from 
the mocking daylight, that streams in a 
yellow glare through the cheap thin muslin 
curtain, and buries it in her pillow. 

At the sound of that heart-broken cry, 
Mrs. Brown, with a black cap, trimmed with 
dingy lilac ribbons, set awry on her blowzy 
locks, and a huge apron, grease-stained and 
soot-begrimed, rises from a seat beside the 
tiny fireplace, where she has been for full 
twenty minutes manipulating some com- 
pound in a saucepan, and advancing to the 
bedside, lays her large red hand softly on 
the sufferers forehead. She starts as she 
does so, for the forehead and the delicate 
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blue-veined temples have lost their burning 
heat ; then she bends over and says, 

'* And how are you now, miss ? — ^better ?'^ 

The voice is wonderfully gentle and piti- 
ful, and Val opens her eyes again. She 
did not fancy this woman much in the inter- 
view of the morning — indeed, she had taken 
quite an antipathy to her after the unreason- 
ing fashion of youth; but now she reads 
such genuine kindness in the little sharp 
eyes, that her sore heart instantly opens to 
receive it. 

" Better !" she cries wearily ; then, with 
a sudden burst, " Oh ! why — why did you 
try to make me well again ? — why did you 
not let me drift into death ?" 

*'Life and death are in God's hands," 
Mrs. Brown observes solemnly. " And are 
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you, SO prepared to die, young miss, that 
you can talk like that ?" 

'' I shall never be more ready to die, and 
I would have gone anywhere with himt 
Oh ! tell me where they have taken him !" 

The sharp little eyes look at her, while 
their owner is evidently perplexed as to 
what answer she shall give. The doctor 
has decreed quiet and precaution for the 
overwrought brain, the excited nerves. 

" Is it of Mr. Fairfax that you are speak- 

ing?" 

" Of whom else should I speak ? Oh I 
my God, to think that he is dead, and that 
I must live on, and never see him again !" 

"Dead, miss! — are you sure he i& 
dead !" 

" Did I not see him die ? — did I not feel 
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the last quiver of life that passed over him ? 

— did I not Oh ! why do you ask such 

a question ? — why do you look at me like 
that ? It can't — it can't be that I" 

Val raises herself on her elbow, catches 
hold of the big brawny arm, with its up- 
turned sleeve, and gazes wildly and passion- 
ately into the woman's face. 

" Speak, for the love of heaven !" she 
gasps out, gripping Mrs. Brown's wrist in a 
vice, an agony which that noble martyr to 
the vagaries of lodgers, endures unflinch- 
ingly. 

VaVs heart beats high, her breath is short 
and flurried, her big black eyes glitter with 
feverish excitement. 

*' It cannot be that he is alive ?" she says, 
in a low, hoarse whisper. 

"Bless your heart, miss, but he isT 
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The girl strives to speak, strives to say 
*' Thank God !" but speech fails, and strength 
fails as well, her nerveless ice-cold hand 
releases its frantic clutch, her white lids 
droop, her head, with its shower of russet- 
brown, sinks back. She has fainted. 

Mrs. Brown promptly tears off a piece of 
paper, lights it at the fire, blows out the 
flame, and holds it smoking to the small 
Greek nose. Finding this remedy of no- 
avail, she seizes the wash-hand jug, and 
empties half its contents on the rigid face. 

The swoon is slight, and yields to thia 
last. Then, when Val's eyes open, there is 
a question in them, and when her lips un- 
close, the question rushes forth at once. 

" Will he recover ? Oh I God bless you 
for your words I But will he recover ? Tell 
me about him !" 
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" Drink this," ordains Mrs. Brown im- 
peratively, " or I will tell you nothing." 

In a moment the huge cup of bluish- white 
glutinous compound is drained to the very 
dregs, and out of gratitude to her portly 
Ganymede, Val controls a wry face. 

Gruel at its best, but especially lodging- 
house gruel (pardon the digression, reader), 
is, of all compounds, the least appetissant; 
but Val, in her eagerness and impatience, 
would have meekly swallowed a camel. 

" Go on, oh ! please go on !" she pleads. 

To a certain extent the landlady of 3, 
Osborne Street, is not tenderly alive to 
human emotions. 

"In a moment," she answers placidly, 
impervious to the torturing suspense her 
listener suffers. 

She places the delf cup and saucer care- 
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fully on the mantelshelf, gives a gentle and 
economical poke to the few embers that do 
service for a fire, before she returns to the 
side of the bed. The erratic black and lilac 
cap has settled down into a crease of her 
plump neck, and her large red hands cross 
one another comfortably, as, taking up a 
" first " position, she begins. 

"Well, you- see, miss, while you have 
been lying here, the young gent has stolen 
a march on you. When we carried you up 
here between us — that is, the second-floor-^— 
who is as meek a Christian as ever lived, when 
the cravings of hunger is satisfied — and me 
— »I sent off Jim — that's the boy who cleans 
the boots and knives, and a-sm ashes every 
bit of china that comes in his way, to say 
nothing of stealing the lodgers' victuals, 
even blacklead isn't safe from him — for the 
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doctor. To my surprise the doctor runs 
down to me, and says, with a cheerful smile 
on his face, 

" ' We shall pull him through after all, 
Mrs. Brown ! He's taken a decided turn 
for the better. His head's cool, his pulse 
quiet; but he wanders a bit still. He says 
he has had a life-giving elixir.' 

*' 'That's the black draught you ordered. 
I am glad it's life-giving; but it smells 
awful,' I says. 

'* ' Grood-bye, Mrs. Brown,' he says, 
a- whisking himself up the passage. 

" ' Stop ! stop !' I calls after him — for it 
comes upon me sudden-like that you was 
lying here. ' Come upstairs, please. There's 
another patient wanting you.' 

'* 'What, the second floor?' he asks smil- 
ing. ' Has he had a surfeit this morning?' 
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" ' No/ I answers. ^ He has had three 
sausages instead, and seven crumpets — they 
always give seven crumpets for sixpence. 
But it's not him — it's some one ^else.' 

" * Come along, then, for I have half-a- 
dozen with brown-kitis waiting for me. 
What with these yellow fogs, and perambu- 
lating colds and coughs, the profession 
thrives, Mrs. Brown,' he says, a-rubbing 
his hands and smiling — and as I looks at 
him I thinks to myself, that doctors should 
be paid for smiling as well as for their pills 
and powders ! — for it lightens a poor sick 
body's path to the grave. When we got up 
here he gives quite a start. 

. '^ ' Mrs. Brown,' he cries, * is this the first- 
floor's life-giv\ng elixir ? If so, I don't won- 
der he's better I' 
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"Then he begins feeling your head and 
your pulse. 

'* * It's nothing,' he says ; ' a shock to the 
system — nerves unhinged. Quiet, precau- 
tion, and some nice thick gruel ; one, two, 
three things, Mrs. Brown — that's the pre- 
scription. And mind you stick to it.' 

" With this he goes off with another smile. 
When I finds that you are that gone like a 
lump of lead, down I slips, curious to see 
how the gentleman that was dead had come 
alive again. Mr. Fairfax's eyes were wide 
open, and directly he sees me he begins to 
smile. 

"Smiles must be eperdemic. He has 
caught the infection from the doctor, I 
thinks. 

"'Where's my wife, Mrs. Brown?* he 
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asks, as clearly as if he were a sane man 
instead of light-headed. 

" * Your wife, sir ?' I replies trembling. 
* In heaven, I trust.' 

" * Oh, no, she isn't !' he contradicts flat, 
giving me that turn to hear him blasphem- 
ing that a feather might have knocked me 
down. ' Mrs. Brown, I want my wife,' he 
orders, quite imperious like ; and he raises 
himself on his elbow, and glares at me 
wildly, but always smiling. 

" * Well,' I says, thinking it best to humour 
him. ' I'll let her know that you want her ; 
for if she is a good wife, " her price is far 
above rubies." But she's fast asleep now.' 

** I meant, of course, that the poor dear 
departed lady was a-quietly mouldering in 
her narrow tomb. But he takes me at once 
at my word. 

r2 
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" ' Let her sleep, poor darling ! She 
must be quite worn out by her journey. 
But directly she wakes, tell my wife to 
come to me.' 

" ' Yes, sir,' I answers, as meek as a lamb 
and as a sheep that before her shearers is 
dumb, thankful not to beard the lion in his 
den. And now, young miss, what's to be 
done r 

Val's eyes open wider and wider as she 
listens. It seems, indeed, as though she 
cannot take her eyes off the hard old face. 

"So the doctor says he will live," she 
cries feverishly; and, springing from her 
bed, she throws her arms round Mrs, Brown, 
and, reckless of three large smuts that have 
settled on the cheek-bones and the tip of 
that worthy woman's nose, gives her a good 
kiss. Then she begins to dress herself 
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hastily. Mrs. Brown gazes at her scared. 
Is this another phase of [madness ? she won- 
ders, as she looks at the girl's bright, flash- 
ing eyes and lovely rose-flushed cheeks, and 
can hardly believe that it is the same hag- 
gard, white, wan little visage that presented 
itself at her street-door some few hours 
earlier. 

"Where are you going?", she questions 
at last, in a dazed sort of fashion. 

" To my husband," cries Val, with a low, 
rippling laugh, that comes direct from her 
heart. 

"You never told me the first-floor was 
jour husband." 

" I told you that I was the nearest 
relation he had in the wide, wide world, 
and would not that be his wife ?" 

And leaving the puzzled landlady to fol- 
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low at her leisure, Val runs quickly down 
the stairs. 

Keith is wide awake, and looking to- 
wards the door as she enters. With one 
bound she is across the small room, and 
down on her knees, sobbing a mingled sob 
of joy and hysteria. 

" The doctor says you will live, Keith T' 
she articulates at last, rising, and studying 
his white thin face wistfully. 

*' Does he ? Are you glad, Val ?" 

'^ Am I glad ?" she repeats dreamily ; and 
she looks straight down into the dark grey 
eyes, that are full of languor, and yet so 
brimful of longing, yearning love. " Oh ! 
my God, am I glad! Love, my love, I 
would die willingly with you, but I know 
now that I cannot live without you !" she 
cries, passionately; while her soft white 
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arms wreathe round him, and her lips 
eagerly seek his own. 

Keith, with the minimum of strength left 
in him, gathers her up close, and thus, lip to 
lip, heart to heart, hand clasped in hand, 
they rest, speechless, but desperately happy 
and content, when the door flies suddenly 
open, and Mrs. Brown, still in her '' dish 
habille " of the morning, stalks in with the 
mien of a grenadier, and presents a letter, 
as though it were a bayonet. 

Val smiles up at her and blushes brightly, 
but she does not stir. After all, it's her 
own husband, she thinks to herself, and not 
for all the Mrs. Browns in Christendom, 
and there are a good many of them, would 
she dislodge her newly-found beloved trea- 
sure- from the arms in which he is evidently 
so comfortably lying. 
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'* I have got my wife again, Mrs. Brown," 
says Keith, in ringing, almost stentorian 
tones, that, in his feeble state of health, are 
perfectly surprising. 

" Yes, so I see, sir," Mrs. Brown observes, 
waggishly, with a little simper — "got her 
pretty close. Well, sir, like the prodigal 
son, she was lost and is found again, and 
* whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing.' 
It's a pity she cannot have the fatted calf. 
The second floor harps on cutlets, but Mor- 
rison, that's the butcher, says veal's out of 
season, and that dear " 

" And indigestible," interrupts Keith, 
with a laugh, "that my wife is better 
without it. Read the letter, Val." 

'^ Oh !" 

This little exclamation breaks from her 
unadvisedly, as she quickly scans the short 
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document. Then, with a shameless defiance 
of Mrs. Brown's presence on the scene, she 
draws Keith's face down on her bosom. 

'* Darling," she whispers, softly and caress- 
ingly, like a mother to a sick child, " you 
won't get excited and ill again if I tell you 
something, something that concerns you very 
much?" 

*' Don't tell me you are going to leave me 
again, for God's sake ; I couldn't bear that r 
he cries out sharply, his pallor giving place 
. to a fiery red. 

" No, no ! it is nothing about me ; it is — " 
she pauses. 

**Kiss me, Val. There! I am strong 
enough to bear anything now, my pet." 

'' It is that Mrs. Lyster is " 

'' Coming to see us," he breaks in. " So 
she has repented at last !" 
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'* Oh, Keith dear, please God she has 
repented everything wrong she has done, 
for she is — dead !" 

'' Dead !" 

His face blanches ever so many shades, 
for the news startles and shocks him. 

"He is going to faint — he will be ill 
again !" Val exclaims in alarm, frantically 
rubbing his hands and raining down kiss 
upon kiss on his brow, and cheeks, and 
lips. Under these restoratives he quickly 
revives. 

" Bless your heart, young miss — I beg 
your pardon, mum, he's all right. See, 
he's a-smiling again," Mrs. Brown murmurs 
sympathetically. She is quite interested in 
this good-looking young pair of turtle-doves 
who deliberately bill and coo, unmindful of 
her portly presence, and for a little while 
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she entirely forgets her grievances about her 
second floor's sins of gluttony and Jim's 
odd proclivities towards smashed crockery. 

" And so my poor old aunt is dead," Keith 
says slowly. " I should like her to have 
gone good friends with me." 

" And so she did, dear ; she proved that 
she had no ill feeling' towards you, for she 
has left you all her money." 

'' What !" 

He looks dreadfully white, and sinks 
back on his pillow, but he does not faint. 
He gazes up into Val's face and murmurs, 

"You married me poor and struggling, 
my own. Thank God, you have your 
reward ! For your sake, I bless my aunt 
for her goodness." 

" And I wish you were poor and strug- 
gling still, that I might prove how my love 
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<jan bear all ills, so long as I have yow, 
Keith !" 

" Will you ever doubt me again, Val ?" 

^' Never!" 

Her eyes — soft, passionate, and faithful, 
meet his, and he feels that misery and anxi- 
ety are past, that the loving, lovely woman 
by his side will be a joy for ever. 

" My heart's darling — my wife — mine for 
better, for worse — for richer, for poorer — 
in sickness and in health — till death us do 
part," he whispers fervently. 

To these sweet love words Val responds 
b}^ clinging closer round his neck and bury* 
ing her happy, rose-flushed face amidst his 
short brown curls, thus giving Mrs. Brown 
an opportunity to slip noiselessly out of the 
xJoor. 

'* Dear, dear !" that worthy woman mut- 
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ters, applying her greasy, grimy apron to 
her moist eyes, and recklessly extending 
the sooty smudges on her cheek-bones right 
across the prominent bridge of her Roman 
nose. " It's quite affecting ; it's for all the 
world like the scene in the play when that 
horrible black wretch smothers his poor 
white wife underneath a pillar. They are 
sure to have the fatted calf now that the 
fortune's come, and they won't miss those 
cutlets that the second-floor is a-hankering 
after. There's his bill ringing for dinner^ 
and I am blest if the potatoes are pealed, 

and early kidneys take thirty what's 

that, Jim ?" 

** Nothin', mum, only that there cat that's 
been arter the second-floor's mack'rel, and 
smashed the dishes." 

" The caty you wicked boy, wherever do 
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you think you'll go to ? Don't you know 
that Ananias and Sophia were struck dead 
for telling of fibs ? Whereas that mack'rel? 
you have it somewhere, you have !" and 
Mrs. Brown, bristling with wrath, shakes 
her large fist in the face of the delinquent. 

Jim looks at her defiantly, screws up his 
left eye, and deposits his tongue within the 
embrasure of a round, red cheek. 

" I knows nothin' about it," he says dog- 
gedly. 

" Yes, you do — there goes that bell, 
* better is a dry morsel, and quietness there- 
with, than '-^ Jim ! here's twopence if you 
find it quick." 

Upon this, Jim deliberately removes the 
cap that covers his flaxen head, and un- 
pinning the lining, takes out the missing 
fish. 
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*'That there cat's uncommon sharp, 
mum. she is, I seed her putting of it in," 
he asserts quietly, in utter defiance of 
*^ Ananias and Sophia's " untimely fate. 

'^ Jim ! Jim ! where mil you go to ? 
Don't you know * a lying tongue is but for a 
moment,' but — — coming, sir, coming !" 
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THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

LoHD Duffebin's Toitb through British Columbia in 1876. By 
MoLYNEUZ St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 
Dufferin. 21s. 

"A faithful and readable account of the dafly doings of Lord and Lady 
Dufferin throughout their varied travelling in the Pacific." — Couri Joumai. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 volumes crown Svo. 
21s. 

** The praise which the Athenmum gave to the first portion of Major Lof tns's work, 
may be fairly awarded to the second. These remmiscences are pleasantly told. 
There is a cheeriness about them which communicates itself to the reader."^. 
AthensBum. i 

"A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily recommend as 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read." — Standard. 

"A remarkably interesting work. The genial manner in which everjrthing is 
described gives tiie book a great charm, while the evident truthfulness and kind- 
heartedness of the author add value and attractiveness to every line." — United 
Ser^fiee Magazine. 

"Headers who relish a spirited and varied narrative will find Major Loftns*8 
volumes most enjoyable.**— dropAic. 

** This continuation of Major Lof tns's experiences and adventures will be wel- 
comed most heartily by all who were charmed by his former volumes. We have 
seldom read a book which wUl afford greater pleasure, instruction, and amuse- 
ment"— i/iesMnpier. 

"We can most strongly recommend the perusal of Major Lof tus's reminiscences; 
extending over a most eventful period in the history of England. The work is 
not only replete with interesting matter, but it is written in that chatty, easy style 
wlddi is so much to be appreciated hi a book of the kind."— ZTnited Service QazeUe, 

CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy Svo. 30s. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— Tha 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords 'Bjjtou, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
olarence, and Cockbum; Sirs Walter Scott, G. wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
EUey, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D*Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and. 
Albert Smith, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, Gtoorge Colman, The Eembles, 
Q. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote ; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani, Grasaini, Bachel, fto. 

** This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly."— jPa2{ MaU Oaxette. 

" This second series of Lord William Lennox's highly-interesting reminlsoenoeB 
of political, social, literary, sporting, and theatrical life, is one of the best books of 
the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart sayings, wttticisms, and 
repartees are to be found on every page."— CiHir( Journal. 

"This workwUl be very widely read. The author has had quite exceptional 
opportunities for observing the remarkable men of his time, and he has used these 
opportunities in a very profitable and satisf actorv manner. He is generally amus- 
ing and displays keen observation and kindly judgment "-n/o^ Bull 

** These volumes are very hiteresting from the personal element which pervades 
them. There are not many men in England who have enjoyed the same varied 
experience as Lord WUUam Lennox. His book is rich in reminiscenoes of literary, 
theatrical, and doll oelebritiM."— iStomiard 
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LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen op 

Fbanoe. By Ghablbb Dukb Yongb, Begins Professor of Modem 
History and English Literature in Queen's College Belfast. Kew 
AND Cheaper Edition. 1 voL large post 8vo, with Portrait. Os. 

** ProfesBor Yonge's *Life of Maxie Antoinette * supplies, in a most attractlYe and 
readable shape, all the latest information respecting this nnf ortonate Qaeen.**— 
Church Quarterly Review. 

** A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not; become 
the most popular English history of Maxie Antoinette.*'— vSEjiieetator. 

'* A work of considerable yalue. It is a most interesthig and carefully-considered 
biography, as well as a valuable elucidation of a portion of the political history of 
the last century/' — Morning Post 

*' This book is well written, and of thrilling interest"—- ilca(2ni^. 

** An invaluable biography ; one of the very best of modem times."— JTesien^er. 

** A narrative full of interest from first to last To tell it clearly and strai^t- 
f orwardly is to arrest at once the attention of the reader, and in these qualities oi 
a biographer Professor Yonge leaves little to be desired."— 6^j)Atc. 

BEOOLLEOTIONS op COLOlfEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French hy Chablottb M. Yomoi^ 
Aathor of the " Heir of RedclyfiFe," Ac. 2 vols, crovm 8vo. 21a. 

** The author of this very interesting memoir was a French gentleman of andent 
lineage, who left his home in Normandy to enter the service of Napoleon L in 
1804, and, having distinguished himself in the Grand Army, retired from milituy 
life in 1883, and survived to witness the war of 1870, and the outbreak of the Com- 
mune of 187L The personal career of M. de Gonneville, as we see it in his modest 
account of himself, presents a number of points of interest — ^for he was an olBoer 
of no ordinary merit— intelligent, vigilant, and with great presence of mind. The 
most valuable part of these memoirs consists in the light they throw on the great 
age of military wonders and revolution which passed before H de Qonne^rtlle's 
eyes. The work contains some interesting details on more than one campaign of 
the Grand Army which have not, we believe, been disclosed before; and it adds to 
our knowledge respecting the struggle hi Poland and Prussia in 1807, and several 
passages of the Peninsular War. It brings us, also, within the presence of Na- 
poleon L, and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the first Empire ; and 
us anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a variety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba^^the Hundred 
I>ays, the Bourbon Eestoration, and the Itevolution of July, 1830. we have dwelt 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age^ and 
can commend it cordially to our readers."— 2^ Times. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 21s. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in 'Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest day& During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and William IV., he was brouj^t into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'AngoulSme, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasanl^ wholesome book we 
hftve not often TeeA"^Standard. 
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HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, FoNTAmEBLEAU, 

YiNCENNBS. By Alexander Baillie GooHRANB, M.P. lyoLSvo. 15s. 

" A very interesting voltuna" — Times. 

"A lively and agreeable book, fnll of action and colour/*— ^^Aenieum. 

**TbiB book is bright, pleasant reading."— ^rt^tsA Quarterly Review. 

** A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is fnll of life 
and colour." — Morning Post. 

"A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer.*'— 77^ World, 

** An interesting and pleasantly written volume." — Vanity Fair. 

** The perusal of this volume will enlighten, instruct, and interest the reader. 
Throughout there is a vigour of narrative and description that stamps the auti^or 
as a most successful historian, thoroughly accurate and impartial" — Court JoumcU. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Anther of " Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8yo, with 
Illiistrations. 15s. 

"Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably, and he tells his readers a 
very great deal about what is a terra incognita to most people." — Pcdl Mall Chuette. 

**]M&. Whetham's new volume contains the story of fals journey by lajid and 
river firom San Jos^ de Quatemala to Carmen on the Mexican Gulf. This journey 
is so interesting in many ways, that Mr. Whetham*s sprightly work may fairly 
rank as one of those rarer books of travel which tell us someuing that is really 
new and quite worth telling. It has enabled him to present us witii some (Arm- 
ing pictures of a curious country." — Graphic. 

" A bright and lively account of interesting traveL We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundings." — Qlobe. 

*' A pleasant volume, full of interest Mr. Whetham is a most agreeable travel- 
ling companion, with a keen eye for the picturesque, whether in scenery or in the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the localitieB which he describes." — 
JohnBuU, 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHBiB, Anthor of " Through Russia." 2 vols, crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

"Written with intelligence and ability."— PaZZ MoAl Gazette. 

" A book that will well repay perusaL"— Z>ai2y News. 

** A charming book— clever, interesting and entertaining.**— Zomlon. 

"A book of much pleasant reading." — Graphic 

"A pleasantly written book. Mrs. Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who Imow India^ and 
those who do no^ may read her work with pleasure and profit" — Standard. 

" There are few books about India which in point of freshness of matter and 
gxace of manner will compare with these volumes." — Scotsman. 

^ A graphic sketch of up-country life in India which can hardly fail to attract a 
numerous circle of readers."— </o^ Bull. 

" Mrs. Guthrie*s charming book affords a truthful and agreeable picture of an 
English lady's life in India."— 6%>&& 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MOENS, R.V.Y.C., Author of " English Travellers and 
Italian Brigands." 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Dlustrations. 15s. 
"There is much in Mr. Moens*s book that is decidedly fresh and original, while 
the novel routes that he followed introduced him to many interesting places which 
are too much neglected by ordinary tourists."— ^a^urdcy Btioiea. 
** An agreeably written story of a pleasant tour."— jPa{< Mali Gazette. 
"This TOok is pleasantly written, the descriptionB of the scenery and objects of 
interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. 1^. 
Moons gives very valuable information to ma yachting Tw^nL^^J^porting Gazette. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAOON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkpworth Dixcn. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8yo. 30s. 

"In two handsome voImneB Mr. Dixon here gives ns the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustidn the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history.'*— 
AVaenmun. 

** In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powera 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more high^ than laborious research and philosophic iosight*' — Morning Pott 

M The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepwortn Dixon 
for his clever and original work, ' History of two Queens.' The book is a valuable 
oontribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information— in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, shignlarly vivid, graphic, and dramatio-* 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptionB 
teach a very high level of picturesque power."— Daily New$. 

" Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in ms portraiture, so de- 
eded in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style jan be shaded off; 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumes." 
DaUy Tdegrc^h. 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. SecoTid Edition, Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 
Completing the "Work. 

** These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ' History of two Queens * wfll be per- 
nsed with keen interest by thousands of readers. "Wliilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the genend reader than the earlier 
lublf of the l:dstory. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story afforda 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque styla The work should 
be found in every library."— Pwfc 

"Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, anci 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Z>ai2y yetes. 

"Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light bef ora Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fully, BO fairly, or so attractively."— ilTotes and Queries. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hefwobth Ddcon. A NewLibsabt Eoinoir. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 
" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to anew generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— ^:ramtner 
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COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discnrsive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
ftuthor's i)er8onal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmea Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconl's L*ish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp dnring the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— PoJJ McUl Gazette. 

"Lord William Lennox is favourably known as the author of a charming book 
full of most interesting personal recollections about the great and celebrated men 
he has known in his time. We have now from his facile and graceful pen another 
clever and amusing book, entitled * Coaching; with Anecdotes of the Boad,' which 
is published at a most seasonable time. It would be very difficult to give any 
adequate idea of the fascinating contents of Lord William Lennox's work in a 
brief space — suffice it to say tiiat in the historical and antiquarian section the 
noble author's pleasant anecdotical humour imparts to what would otherwise be 
a dry performance all the charming gaiety of the sprightliest gossip. A very 
excellent account is given of coaching in Ireland. A quaint account, too, is given 
of some of the most 'moving accidents' incident to coaching, and Lord William 
tells some capital stories about crack drivers, both professional and amateur, who 
were once famous. Altogether, we may say his lordship has been successful in 
producing a fresh and lively book, which contains, in the pleasant guise of anec- 
dote and gossip, much information, both valuable and curious, on what may be 
called an out-of-the-way subject"— ZkitVy Telegraph. 

"An extremely interesting and amusing work; chatty, anecdotical, and humor- 
ous. By far the best coadi^ book that has seen the light" — Globe. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

mS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wipe. 
2 vols, large post Svo, with Portrait. 24s. 

" This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a i)eriod of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that aU the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossinl, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
I^vid, Ch^in, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
hrenner, Eiesewetter, G. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Faton (Mr& Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir Gt. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to livhig persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is culed the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Biilow, Litolff, &a, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes dieerfully the talents of oar native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella GkKldard, Mr. John Bamett Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert FeeL the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bnnsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, HumboldtHenry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &C. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes.**— ilt^kenanfflt 
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VOLS. L & n. OP HER MAJESTTS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8yo. 30s. 

Fbox ths Tubb:— "All fhe dvUized world— English. Continental, and Ama- 
rioan— >takeB an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in oar national annala If, in imagination, we tt^e onr stand on those thne-wom 
walls, and let centory after century flit past ns, we shall see in dne snooession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jonsting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a nideons masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
oonsiderable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these Tolumee. Mr. 
Dizon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry EEL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then wo 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
Irench Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As wo 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful stoiy of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volumo 
yields in mterest to the chapters which are devoted to tne story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusaL 
Another cause celibre possessed of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con* 
elusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and tlirow much light on our national history." 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which dose me narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot^ 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a" — Standard. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition- 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. SOs. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful ettecV'Saturday Review. 

THE SWITZEES. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 
** A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Z>at7y Ifetes. 
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MESSES. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Quben. 
Third Edition. 1 vol. small 4tQ, 5s. boimd. 

"These letters, the work of a pnie and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religions 
literature." — Athenaeum. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissivenesa 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a wkmingness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of theme.''— British 
Quarterly Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Queen, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined."— vSftamfcml 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit**— (?raz>Aic. 

OUE BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. dOs. 

*' This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide and thorough, the portrait-painting artistic, and 
the comments keen enough to gratify and impress any student or thinker, whether 
or no he be inclined to endorse all the opinions of the author. There is not a 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to find uninteresting."— JoAn BuU. 

LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Inclnding His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfenoeb WaIt- 
POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

**Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from autiientio material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful cefiection of the statesman and his period, 
as aJso for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"— iTomtn^ Post. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTCLEiiEirnNADAyiES. 2nd Edition. 2y. 

**Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Olementina Davies has seen much, 
hesxd much, and remembered weU. Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, po incident untrue.**— Post. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Evert-dat Life m 

Spabt. By Mrs. Habybt, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of •* Turkish 

Harems and Circassian HomeB.'* Second Edition. 1 vol. Svo. 15s. 

"A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing. It may confldentiy be recom- 
mended to all who want to know something about the inner life of Spsdn."— Post. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbbd MOntqombbt. 1 vol. 8yo. 14s. 
" A most entertaining and instructive work.**— Court Journal. 



18, Gbbit Mablboboihih Stbbbx. 

MESSRS, HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— Cbn<in«ed 



A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 

Jeaffbbbon. 2 vols. 8yo. 80s. 

" This book ia readable and amasfng from first to last No one ought to be 
without it No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
nntoudied. Ba^ anecdotes coruscate on eyery page." — Morning Post 

" We cordially recommend these yery amusing and instructiYe volumes. They 
are racy in style, rich in anecdote, and full of good sense." — Standard. 

BAMBLES IN ISTEIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. ByR. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. Us. 
" The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of pictaresgue 
life, which are none the less telling for being done by a passing observer, ^e 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and ft has especial inter- 
est at the present time.'*— Pott MaU Cfazette. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIO. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 illustrations. 15s. 

** The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies." — Athemnan. 

" Mr. Whetham is evidently an intelligent and well*informed man ; he writes 
pleasantly, imd it idiouid be strange if every one in a volume of this size does not 
£nd much that Is fresh and novel"— Paff Mall Gazette. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By 0. J. Andbrsbon, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited hy 
L. Llotd, Anthor of "Field Sports of the North.'* 1 volnme 
demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Anthor. 15s. bound. 
** This book is most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damara 
land are especially to be recommended to tbe naturalist'*— t^crfurday JRevieu. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshknd, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 

8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 
*' A volume decidedly above the average of books of mingled travel and sport 
He writes in an easy, pleasant faskbioiL^—Athenceum. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batdk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
" By the aid of this really entertaining book the Cosat de E^ana of the moment 
may be brought before the mind's eje."—Athenmim. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habvbt, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 16s. 
"Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z)a»7y News. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The'Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 78. 6d. bound. 
"'The Exiles at St Qermains* will be every whit as popular as * The Ladye 
Shakerley.' "—/Sftomtordl 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
OBLIGATIONS— Continued. 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 'JOHN HALIFAX; 

Eaioh in One Vdame} elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Ss. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

A woman's thoughts 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



christian's MISTAKE. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE WOMAN S KINGDOM. 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 'SAM SLICK.* 

Eaoh in One Volnmei elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Ss. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WORKS BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 58. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REY. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WORKS BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LLJ). 

Each in One Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Ss. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUEST & BLACKETT. 



ANNETTE. By the Author of ^' St. Olave's," &c. 

2 vols. 21s. 

A THING OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. Alexander 

Fraseb, Author of " Her Plighted Troth," &c. 3 vols. 

ONLY 'A LOVE-STORY. By IzA Duffus Hardy, 

Author of "Glencaim," &c. 3 vols, ffn August.) 

GLORY. By Mrs. G. Linn^us Banks, Author of 

" The Manchester Man/* &c. 3 vols. (Jn AugusUJ 

THE MARQUIS OP LOSSIE. By GEORaB 

Mao Donald, LL.D., Author of "Alec Forbes," "David Elginbrod," 
" Robert Falconer," " Thomas Wingfold, Curate," &c. 3 vols. 

"This novel coQtainB many noble thoaghts clothed in beautiful words. It !■ a 
book to read and meditate over, and to grow braver and better for having read.** 
'-JohnBuU. 

"A powerfully told story. It is excellent as a novel, and as the thoughtful 
prodnction of an earnest TaasL'^'-Seottman, 

WmSTOWE. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3 vols. 

"It is no mean praise to say of this novel that Gtoorge Eliot never wove 
together a more consistent and tmthfol description of the characteristics of 
human life and nature."— 27)6 Messenger. 

THE BURTHEN OF REUBEN. By Mrs. Ran- 

DOLPH, Author of " Gentianella," " Wild Hyacinth," &c. 3 vols. 

"This story may be heartily recommended for its devemess and general tone 
of culture. The plot is yery cleverly handled, and every character whidi the 
author lifts out of mere outline is firmly drawn and tellingly coloured" — Academy. 

" A good novel All the personages of the story have life and individuality."— 
The Queen. 

"A well iold and interesting love Btoiy.*'— Sunday Times. 

WINNIE'S HISTORY. By M. C. M. Simpson. 3 v. 

" A diarming story, full of grace and tenderness."— ifaxAitr. 
"Written with delicacy and care."— Academy. 
" This book is altogether worth Te&ding"— Spectator. 

" A deeply interesting novel, marked by good sense, high moral feeling; and a 
thorough Knowledge of human life."— Court JoumaL 

ALL FOR HERSELF. By Shirley Smith. 3 vok. 

"A decidedly clever story, well worth reading. The style is easy and good"— Post 
" The reader is carried on by the pleasant, crisp style."— IVmex. 
" A brilliant and charming novel" — Court Jourml. 
"A well told story, of very great interest"— ^j:am«ner. 

MR. CHARLTON. By the Author of "Anne Dysart," 

&c. 3 vols. 

"A very readable and entertaining novel." — Post. 

" A good story, told with a liveliness and cleverness which do not suffer the in- 
terest to flag. The characters are drawn with naturalness and force."— «8[pec(a(or. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUEST & BLACKETT. 



MRS. ARTHUR. By Mrs. Oldphant, Author of 

" Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. 3 vols. 

"Mrs. Oliphant's present story has a plot of the kind that is sure to interest 
when worked oat by an experienced and lively pen. The hook is full of clever 
touches both of thought and character."— 5a^ur(fay Review. 

'' A very delightful book. The story is a decidedly original ona It is always 
pleasant to read Mra OllphanVs novels."— Academy. 

'* This book is abundantly clever, and displays all the author's practised ability 
as a story teller, while the interest can hardly be said to flag from the first page 
to the l&BV—GrapMe. 

*' * Mrs. Arthur ^ is extremely clever and amusing.*'— Po«^. 

"Mrs. Oliphant has written novels of more ambitious purpose thai} *Mrs. 
Arthur,' but we doubt whether she has ever produced a book revealing so com- 
pletely her knowledge of human nature. All the personages are drawn with un- 
failing dramatic and realistic power ; and some of them are among tho finest 
character-creations Mrs. Oliphant has yet achieved. *Mrs. Arthur ' is one of the 
most thoroughly enjoyable productions of its author's Tersatile pen."- 



DIANA, LADY LYLE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" Mr. Dixon's novel has decided merits. Not a few of his conceptions are fresh 
and original, many of his scenes are highly dramatic, many of his descriptions 
show a keen faculty of artistic observation, and impress you with a lively sense of 
their fidelity."— 77^ Times. 

" Mr. Dixon's powers are, in many ways, such as to lead the world to expect a 
good novel from him, and his readers will not be satisfied with what is less than 
excellent They feel that they have a right to look for a story well put together 
and a rapid succession of exciting incidents, and in these expectations they will 
not be disappointed. Mr. Dixon's book is undoubtedly original The readers at- 
tention is at once arrested, and his interest kept alive thTovLghonV'—AihensBtan. 

ONE GOLDEN SUMMER. By Mrs. Mackenzie 

Daniel. 3 vols. 
'* ' One Golden Summer * has the characteristics of a good novel It is written in 
a ladylike style, has a definite plot, and shows a knowledge of society."- ilcoelemy. 

GLENCAIRN. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. 

" A powerful story, in which Miss Hardy has shown considerable force of con- 
ception and delicacy in delineating character. "^^Ae Times. 

ANNE WAKWICK. By Geoegiana M. Cbaik. 2 v. 

" This book is, in our judgment, most unusuaUy good. It deserves to be read. 
The truth and delicacy of the character-drawing are most remarkable."— ilcodemy. 

THOMAS WINGFOLD, OUKATE. By Geobob 

Mao Donald, LL.D. 3 vols, 
" Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into himian nature, and its poetry, 
place this book in the first rank of novels of the year."— JioAn BuU. 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR ; A Last Chronicle of Oab- 

UNGFOBD. By Mrs. Ouphant. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
" This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goee on 
growing to the end. Fhoebe is excellently drawn."— 2^»nea 

NORA'S LOVE TEST. By Mart Cecil Hay, 

Author of " Old Myddelton's Money," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
"A very powerful story— bright, fresh, and sparkling."— ^^amtner. 
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Published ammalhtf in One Volf royal 8vo, vnth the Arms beautifid^ 
engraved^ handsomely bound, with gilt edges^ price Sis. 6d, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-fllXTH EDITIOH FOB 1 877 IS HOW BBADT. 

Lodgers Peeraob and Babombtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it .supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its •pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individualB are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historicftl View of the Peerage 
Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding snpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, haying 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans> 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book."— TVmet. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject**— .S^lolor. 

"A work of great valua It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Po»<. 

** The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— <Sf<andkirdL 
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HUKST & BUCKEirS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price Ss. 

L— SAM SLICK'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

" The first volame of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editibns 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very soccessfol uadertaking. 
'NatnrA and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorona 

Erodnctions, and is well entitled to the large circulation whidi it cannot fail to obtain 
1 its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with ite great recom> 
mendations of a clear, bold tyi>e, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Post 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."- j^oramtner. 

m.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubeful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit"- QtMirferly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie* is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ilMmjetim. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, welL- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing ao.'*— Examiner. 

YL— ADAU GRAEME. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-P<M^. 

YIL— SAH SLICKS WISE SAWS AND HODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable ori^nality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiratioa"— i/isMensKr. 

Vm.— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

** A piotoreBque book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Oatholio. Carainal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of hnman infallibility represented in Papal dominaticm."— ilMemvwn. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In ' A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has prodnoed a 
work of strong effeoi**— iUAcmnifn. 
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HUEST & BLACKETT'S STAiJDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

x.— the old cotjet sububb. by leigh hunt. 

"A deli^tfnl book, tiiat will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for tiie best kinds of reading.'*— ^j»imtn«r. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.*'— 06«erver. 

XI.— HABOABET ASD HES BSIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their whil& There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite channing."— ilCA<nawf}i» 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

** The publications Included in this library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purdiaser who likes to see 
books in handrome uniform." — Examiner. 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBTJETON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Gross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please ito thousands."—- CiVote. 

XIV.— FAMILY BOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room isaXAe."— Standard, 

XY.— THE LAIBD OFNOBLAW. By HBS. OLIFHANT. 

**The 'Laird of Norlaw* fully sustains the author's high reputation.*'— ^tmd^ TimeM. 

XYX— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

**We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction.*'— ^remei. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

•« * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day."— Poft 

XVm.-^BEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive^ —Pott 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

**If asked to classify this woric, w e should give it aplaoe between * John Halifax * and 
*The Oaxtons.' "^Standard 

XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.*'—/n«i<ra<«{ Newt. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it il a charming story 
fall ot delicate character-painting."— il^Aemeuin. 
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XXn.— STTTDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Uf e * are remarkable for graphic power and obseryatioa The 
book will not dimimsh the reputation of the accomplished author."— ^aturda^iSeoietei. 

XXIIL-^GSAliISMGTEEB'S HONET. 

M We commend * Ghrandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noYoL The 
characters are trae to human nature, and the story is interesting/'— ilMeiMNMii 

XXIV:— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOSa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

" A delightful book.*'— ilfAenanim. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.'*— LoneetL 

XXV.— NO OHUEOH. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hook.**— Athenmum. 

XXYL— MISTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it la instruo- 
tivOi**— ilMemmmi " A charming tale charmingly told.''— Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST Aim saves. By HON. HBS. NOBTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel**- 2^bnei. 
*> A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.'*— Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES inSEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of *Le8 Miserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — (iuarterlp Review. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a weU-managed story, dearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika"— l^wiea 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABB IBVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A good book on a most interesting fhem&*'— TVmei. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of reUgious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
Btruction, interest, and consolation."— «Sa^«nIay Beoita. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

*> This charming novel Is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. *— ilMemvuni. 

XXXn.— SAU SLICE'S AMEBICAN HUMOUB. 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw out a priia**— ^oit 

XXXm.— OHBISTUN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried bythe standard o f 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Ohristian's 
Mistake * a novel without a fault"— 2Vffi«a 

XXXIY.— ALEC FOBBES OF H0W6LEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound intereet that perradei 
the work from the first page to the last**— iltAenanfflk 
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XXXV.— A6NES. By MBS. OUPHANT. 

** * Agnes * iB a novel sai^rior to any of Urs. Oliphant's former worka"— iKAcnanaiL 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to aU readerB:**— PoftL 

XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a g^kierons heart the pnrest traths of Iif&"— jB^eomtiur. 

XXXVn.— MEW AMEBIOA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weU."— 7¥mea 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest ia human nature to reeid Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— <9aturdEeiv Review. 

XXXVni.— EOBEET PALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knoTdedge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings."— iltAcnoniiii^ 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S EIN6D0K 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

***The Wonum's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer- of tht 
purest and noblest kind of domestic storiea— ^(ftaustim. 

XL.— ANNALS OP AN EVENTPXTL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.G.L. 

"A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarkrlp Review, 

XM.— DAVID ELGINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
" The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."~2nMnei: 

XLH.— A BEAVB LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— j?a;amtn«r. ' 

XLin.-.HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide oirde of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— i^tondanl 

XUV.— SAU SLICE'S AMEBICANS AT HOIIE. 

**Thi8 is one of the most amusing books that we ever read."— tSVondard 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work."— {ThtYed Service Magazine. 

XLVL— A BOSE IN JUNE. By HBS. OLIPHANT. 

** * A Bose in June * is as pretty as its tltl& The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of CarlingforcL' "— TVines. 

XLVn.— MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POTNTER. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader."— IVmeit. 
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